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7 ING’S COLLEGE, London. SCHOOL. — 
The CLASSES will be RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, the 
Isth August, at Nine o'clock in the morning. 
_Suly 30 840. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Under the Government 8 af the O Council of the College. 
Mast 

THOMAS H. KEY, aA. Mw “Professor of Latin i in the Colle ss 
HENRY MALDEN, . Professor of Greek i 

The School WiOPEN « on THURSDAY, 2th ‘(SEPTEMBER 
The Session is divided into three Terms, viz. from the 24th of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 4th of August. 

The yearly payment for each Pupil is 15/., of which 5/. are 
paid in advance each term. The hours of attendance are from 
a quarter past Nine to three-quarters past Three. e after- 
noons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted 1 ly to 





ANTS A SITUATION as GARDENER, 
MARRIED MAN, 3) years of age, who perfectl 
understands the cultivation of Pines, Vines, Fig and Peac 
Houses, with every other branch of the business. He can have 
an unexceptionable character for ability and integr rity.—Apply, 
if by letter, to A. B., Mr. Cutbush, Seedsman and Florist, High. 
gate. —No single-handed place will be accepted. 





Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHG ATS & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on THURSDAY, August 20, and N of Be ays, 
VA LUABLE. “COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
in various departments of Literature, chiefly in fine con- 
dition, including a Valuable THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, re- 
moved from the country, and the LIBRARY of the late T. 
NICHOLAS, Esq. (by x4 the Executrix) ; among which are 





Drawing 
The subjects taught (without extra charge) are, Reading, 
Writing. the Properties of the most familiar Objects, Natural 
and Artificial ; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
Languages ; Ancient an odern History ; Geography, both 
Physical and Political ; Arithmetic and Book-keeping; the Ele- 
os of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy; an ‘Drawing. 
Pupil may omit Greek, or Latin and Greek, ant devote 
his eahcke attention to the other branches of educatio} 
There is a general examination of the Pupils at “the end of 
each Session, and the prizes are then given. 
The a of the School is maintained without corporal 
«punishment 
A monthly report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 
Further particulars may be chtsincd. at the omce of the 
College. CHA . ATKIN: 
7th August. 1840. AT to the “Council, 
N.B. Mr. Hardy, 45, Camden-street, Camden Town; Mr. 
Haselwood, 20, Upper Gower-street ; and Mr. Behan, 16, Euston- 
square. receive boar ers 
The Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine com- 
mence on the Ist October; those of the Faculty of Arts on the 
Mth October. 


RIVATE PUPIL—A Ciercyman, Fellow 
of his Cote ein 1 Oxford. residing in the neighbourhood of 
London, has a VACANCY for a PRIVATE PUPIL, to pre: are 
for the UNIV BRSITY nl SY, of address may be ha 
Messrs. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly; or Messrs. Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. Paternoster-row. 


BIRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY 


SCHOOL. 
| consequence of the Rev. C. H. Maturin 


having neon wopineted to the office of Senior Proctor in the 

University of Cambridge, a ag a} MASTER, competent to 
teach the Classics and Mathematics. TED in this School, to 

enter upon his duties on the sth. of October next. The Salary 
is 250/. per annum, with permission to take Pupils of the School 
as Boarders. 

Every information may be obtained of the Honorary Secre- 
tery, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, to whom the Testimonials of 

Candidates must be transmitted (free of expense) on or before 
the 5th of September. By order of the Committee. 

August 8, 1840. J. C. BARLOW, Honorary Secretary. 


HESS in SCHOOLS.— Mr. HUTTMANN 


pith s a view to the more general introduction of oy de: 
nd improving recreation into schools, offers to s 

COPIES of h ESS and CURIOUS CH ESS 
PROBLEMS, free of all expense, save postage, to the Proprietor 
or Head Master of any scholastic establishment in the kingdom 
Four copies can be sent in one envelope, on alternate Wednes- 
days, for the charge of a single postage.—No. 4, Little Russell 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. i 3 
HE next (Tenth) Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, will be held in 
GLASGOW, during the Week commencing on Thursday the 
17th of September, 1810. 
JOHN ‘TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
JAMES YATES, F.L.S., Secretary to the Council. 
London, July 17, 1840. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, MEETING AT GLASGOW, 
EXHIBITION OF MODELS AND MANUFACTURES, &c. 
‘1. HE COMMITTEE on MODELS and MANU- 

FACTURES, &c., beg to intimate that they are now ready 

oo receive Articles intended for the EXHIBITION at the ensu- 

py of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION, to be held in 

on the 17th of September next; and they request 

thet intending Contributors, and all who ma ee to avail 

themselves of the Exhibition i ie Fy forward NEW INVEN- 

TIONS, SPECIMENS of MA REs, W ORKS of ART, 

or other OBJECTS of INT Brest th} immediately commu- 
nicate with the Secretary. 

y order of Commit 
Glasgow, AMES THOMSON, Secretary, 
21th July, 1840. 46, esemmeaien Great Clyde-street. 
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"s ‘Easebius, 3 3 vols.—Lutheri Opera Omnia, 4 vols.— 
Melancthon's Opera Omnia, 4 vols.—Cotelerii SS. Patrum -_ 
Temporibus Agesiaem, $ 2 vols.—Clementis Alexandrini O) 
4 Potteri, 2 vols.—Bernardi Opera Omnia, 2 vols.—Suren usii 
Mischna, 6 vols.—Grabe Septuaginta Interpretum, 3 vols.— 
Leonis ra Omnia, 2 vo ndi Opera—Hilarii Opera— 
Ness s [eee of the Old and New Testaments, 4 vols.—Sander- 
ns—Justini none Bayle’s Dictionary, 4 vols.— 

Biblia Secor Polygiotta Ba teriana, in Eight Languages—Sc ott 8 
Bible, 6 vols.—Venerna Commentarius in Psalmas, 6 vols.— 

throyd’s Hebrew Bible—D'Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. 
—Valp: % Delphin <aassics. 141 vols. calf—Jewish Services, 6 
vols.—Townsend’s Bible, 4 vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols.—The 
Lancet, from the commencement to 1833, 23 vols. —iaenes 
Works, 4 vols.—Ireland’s History of Kent, 4 vols.—The Works 
of Gibbon Roberton, Rollin, Granger, Hume and Smollett, 
Scott, Swift, Bzron, & te. 

y be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

_ *«* Liberal accommodations offered on property intended for 
immediate Sale. 


PICTURES, CASKET OF ANTIQUE CAMEOS, PLATE, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY OF 
THE PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the 
honour to inform the Nobility and Public, that in pur- 
suance of instructions left by the PRINCE Louis NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE, they will SELL BY AUCTION, at their 
; _ King-street, St. James's-square, = Thun SDAY, 
ugus 
A few fine Italian Pictures—A Casket of Cameos, 
formerly the property of the Empress Josephine, some of which 
were presented to the Emperor when General, and to 
Pius VI. during the first Italian Campaign—Spoons, Weake. an 
other Articles of Silver Plate—A few Books—Some Articles of 
Furniture, and various Effects, the property of the Prince. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


IMPORTANT SALE AT GY —% —— _— 
FLINTSHIRE, NORT 
ESSRS. T. WINSTAN LEY ‘a SONS, of 
Liverpool, have the honour to announce that they have 
received directions from the Executors of JOHN DOUGLAS, 
Kea; Gocensed, to SELL BY AUCTION, without reservation, at 
his late Residence, Gyrn n Flintshire, on WEDNESDAY, the 
26th. and THURS pay, the 2 7thof August, precisely at 12 0’clock, 
The entirely splendid and highly-valuable Collec- 
tion of PICTURES long admired as one of the first private 
collections in Great Britain, and well known to have been se- 
lected by the late proprietor with taste and judgment during . 
period of nearly 40 years, at favourable opportunities, both upo 
the continent of Europe and in this country. The collection 
contains the following igh! -estimable specimens of Masters of 
the first class, namely:—The Annunciation and the Descent 
from the Cross, by Murillo, painted for the Cathedral at Seville 
—St. Catherine, wg esnenics ino, from the Truchsessian Collec- 
tion—A matchless picture of a ae y and Child, by Rubens, pur- 
chased from his descendant—The Supper at Emaus, and Job 
receiving the First Messenger of his Sorrows, by Guercino—A 
Holy Family, by Luini, from the Escurial—A magnificent gal- 
lery picture of Jupiter and Europa, by Annibale Carracci—Clas- 
sical Subjects, by Giulio Romano, Agostino Caracci, Mola, Ricci, 
and others—Landscapes and Sea Views, of a very quality, 
by Titian, Claude, Tesepesta, Salvator Rosa, Laue li, Gaspar 
Poussin, Ruysd dael, Wynants, Moucheron, Isaac Os' Ostade, Both, 
Waterloo, and Hobbima; with fine specimens of Rubens, Cuyp, 
Brawer, Carre, Rembrand' Teniers, De Heem, pentenoeter, 
Ostade, Mieris, and other Flemish and Dutch a) eng Among 
them is a spirited Interior of the Antwerp Cathedral, by Neefs, 
of an unusual size and fine quality—A valuable set of the Seven 
Sacraments, in the manner of Nicolo Poussin, by Stella—Ten 
accurate and desirable Copies from the principal Pictures exhi- 
bited in the Louvre, in 1814, pelnted for pee Doasins—4 set of 
Cartoons in chiaroscuro in oil, St. Paul and the Twelve 
Apeaiics, | in the finest taste of the Ttalian school, and suitable for 
college, library, hall, or gallery of art.— he productions of 
the English school comprise—The Laughing Girl, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—A brilliant Italian Lake Scene, by Richard Wilson, 
from Nollekens’ collection—View in Dovedale, by the same 
artist—A Scene near Dunkeld, and the Bay of Naples, by Wright 
of Derby—Black friars Bridge when waneny. © masterpiece of 
Boys’ tn Hodg utherbourg—The 











eo charming Landocepe by 
—Shepherds and their Dogs 
e of a most carefully- painted pictures of George 








ESTMINSTER REVIEW (late the London 
and Westminster).—BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS 
for the forthcoming Number, should be sent on or before 
THURSD: AY, the 20th instant. 
13, Pall Mall East. 


Newlands ‘and the celebrated pa — Two Cows, the size of 
life, painted from nature, by Glov 

To be viewed on Friday, the Dist, and Saturday, the 22nd, 
when Catalogues may be had at Gyrn; of Messrs. Jinstanley, 
peternosten-row, London; of Mr. Agnew, Exchange-street 
t the Office of the Chronicle, Chester; at that o' 





RECHTHEIUM CLUB, or Auxiliary Athe- 
neum.—The Committee of Management of this Literary 

and Scientific Association having on Thursday, the 6th instant, 
made their SECOND SELECTION from the List of Candidates, 
pursuant to Advertisement, HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that 
they will again meet on THU RspaY, the 20th August next, at 
One o'cloc recisely, at the temporar Offices of the Club, 
No. 6, Waterloo- o— Pall Mall, to make a further Selection 
from the List of Candidates, 4 take into consideration the 
several MANSIONS which have been offered for the use of the 
Club.—Noblemen and Gentlemen. desirous of joining the Asso- 
ciation, are feanested to send in their applications to the Secre- 
tary, H. E. Paine, Esq., to weak _ other Communications 
respecting this Club musi ‘be addr: 
(Signed) JOHN D DEAL PAUL, Chairman. 





the Midland Sarde Herald, Birmingham ; at the Hand Hotel, 
Liangollen ; the Penrhyn ‘Arms, Bangor; the Uxbridge Arms, 
Cassnaryen s s the Crown, Denbigh; the King’ s Arms, Holywell; 
and of Mes Tr. Winstanley & Sons, Liverpool. Price 1s. each: 

On Monday, the 24th. and Tuesday, the 25th, will be sold the 
Valuable Li rary of Books; on Friday, the 28th, the Cellar of 
Wines, Plate, and Plated Articles; and on Saturday, the 29th, 
the curious Oak Furniture, Billiard- oni, Telescope, &e. 
Separate Catalogues may be had as abov 

Gyrn i is situate between St. Asaph ana Holywell, the latter 
being 18 miles my Chester, from which place and iverpool 


there are coaches every day (Sundays excepted). steam- 
packet leaves Liverpool every other day for Mostyn Quay, 
which is about three miles from the place of sale. ‘There are 


excellent inns at Holywell and St. Asaph, where chaises and 
cars may be had, 





LEEDS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


HE TENTH WINTER SESSION, during 
which the following COURSES of LECTU RES will be 
delivered, will commence on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1840. 
ANATOMY, | PHY: SsOLOGY, — rar HOLOGY, by Mr. T.P. 
ANATOSIIC Ai DEMONSTRATIONS; by Ms. Price and Mr. 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY. by Mr. W. Her: 
MATERIA bh Medic A and THERAPEUTIC y byl pe Chadwic 
CHEMISTRY, by Mr. peonte and Mr. W. et 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHY sic. y Dr. Hunter. 
moth ae: sith and DISEASES of WOMEN yh CHILDREN, 
y Mr. 
BOTANY, by Mr ny. 
FORENSIC DIC IN E, by Dr. Pyemont Smith. 
ce ALL sues ss wil Loe be ae ae mICAL CASES, 
r. Hunter; on GI Ss, r. Smith, 
Mr. W. Hey, ard Mr. T. P. Tea ” F 
The Lectures delivered at this Se hool are fully recognized by 
poe Royal College of Surgeons, the Society of Apothecaries, 
and by the University of London. 
Gentlemen who wish to enter the respective Courses, are 
requested to apply to Mr. Garlick, 21, Park-row. 


r 
HE DAGUERREOTYPE, or mode of fixing, 
by a self-acting process, the transient images shown in the 
camera-obscura. This wonderful invention is protected in sis 
country by Letters Patent, and perticulariy honoured by 
ay spatronage. A large collection of specimens shinined 
e Daguerréotype is exhibited for sale by Messrs. CLAU- 
BET ‘and 1OUGE HTON, 89, High Holborn, at "their warehouses 
for French glass shades, ‘sheet, crown, and painted window glass. 
The specimens consist of views of London, Paris, Rome, Naples, 
and other cities; portraits from. life, figures from t e living 
models, &c.; also microscopic objects immensely magnified. 


TEAM to INDIA.—For the CAPE, CEYLON 

b MADRAS, and CALCUTTA — The new and splendi 
Steam-ship IN tons burden, Captain Andrew Hender- 
son; lying in the East India Dock. ‘The time for the sailing of 
this’ magnificent vessel has been postponed until the 15th Sep- 
tember, to make the necessary alterations and arrangements for 
the convenience and comfort of passengers.—Apply to James 
Barber & Co. 64, Cornhill. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 

of PERSONS IMPRISONED for otAid. DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES, established 1 

Nacident The Earl of ROMNEY. 
made i f 
Lord Ken hes r F. Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
it. Hon. "Sir ‘he. Peel, Bart. M.P. | Charles gay! Pigou, Esq. 
Treasurer—Wenjamin Bond Cabbell, Ese R.S. 

Auditors—John Pepys, Esq. < and Colin Sa Re Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Crav en-street, on 
Wednesday, the 5th day of August, "1840, the Cases of 114 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 96 —_ approved, 8 rejected, 
3 Sey ye and 7 deferred for inqui 

the Meeting held on the Ist of Seas, ONE HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTEE DEBTORS, of whom 89 had wives and 254 
children, have been discharged from the Prisons of England and 
ales ; the expense of whose liberation, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 490/. 4s. §d., and the following 
since ond last Report: £ 
A. £3 3 


Mrs. Clyatt.. «2 20 
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Jeremia’ .es 
Anonymous, per Messrs 
Francis Foster, ESQ. cccccess oo 
The Accountant-General of the Court ys 

under the Will of the late Earl of Crawford ber 











TEASUTECT ++ ++eeee eee 
Lad Bellingham, per ‘Mes: 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. Half-year's Dividend 

on 1,000/. Three per C ent. Consols, per Messrs. Hoare 15 0 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the ‘Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, He rries, 
Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres ; os by the Secretary, 
No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the Books may be seen by 
those who are inclined to support the Charity, and where the 
Society meet on the first Wednesday in ” Sos jon 

PH LUNN, Sec. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, W aterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The first Septennial Division of Profits of this Company will 
be declared in the ensuing rom on all Policies of the participating 
class effected previous to the 31st December, 1840. Parties, there- 
fore, who wish to Insure their Lives, should avail themselves of 
the seporventy,. they now have o of sparing in the bonus so soon 
to be declared ly making p 

The following 4 are the Annual Preminmes for the assurance of 
100l. for the whole period of life,on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years; which credit may remain at five - cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insur 

Without Profits. With Profits. 
13 1lO.sescceveverdl . ¢ per Cont. 
3 


Devecccececes 











20.2 neceeee 
30 






Oseeceeececes 


50.. 
Annual Premium for seat 1002. nanaiies at a ap lage, or at 





death, should it occur before the party attains that a 
eto be attained. Sixty. Sixty-five. ‘Tecate, 

= -£2 6 Levevecondim 2 Avcccosesd? 0 O 
15 2. 2 





Age 

when : ie Sen 
assured, S- pend Tene ai 
Examp.e.—A person aged 20, by ne an annual premium 


of 2i., becomes entitled to 100. on his attaining the age of 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that Soe. 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, they may 
make their appearance and pass thet engeical examination before 
the Agents, Edward Frederick Leeks, Esq., 4, Scots-yard, Bush- 
lane, Cannon-street, and 8. vote: Esa, Surgeon, 9, Old ‘Jewry. 

Every information will be afforded on , to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Waterloo-place. Pro- 
posals may be accepted on We inesday at 3 o'clock, and any 
other da opreerence may be my at f pele-peet 20 "clock, when 


T " Es 's Surgeon, is in 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Pig Sip LENNOX BOLD, Sec. 
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___TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 3 DECORATORS &e. 
APIER MACHE ORNAM NTS, for 


every description had Enrichment, and the wll Arms, in 


er. Ble ELEFELDS. iS 'Paprer § wie Beat ei 3, Welling 
tc, F. ‘apier orks. = 
ton-atreet, N North Strand.—Also, B Pe Works, TREATISE on 
the U god PAPIER MACHE, ote ned oe by 92 quarto plates, 


ice as ntaining w upwards of 600 Patterns, being part of a 
still Lad. “Collection always ready for sale at the Works. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND, Life Assurance, 
and Deferred Anpuity SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill. 





Cogtiae, 508 500,000/. wered ANF Act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. LAMI! MURR Y, Esq. Chairman. 
i Elliotson M.D. F.R.S. py Rawson, Esq. 
1. Gordon, sq. Clement Yanai 


Joseph Thom 
dutiare—. O. Gre: = F.R.A, iS. Prof. Wheatstoie, “R.S. 
Pest b. Woo tboupe, aa. &. 
irk A8SURA 

Besides the perfect security to the a telter of a large paid up 
capital, and accumulating funds, with moderate rates of pre- 
mium, the following is one amongst many of the advantages 
which belong exclusively to the pri rinciples 0 Life Assurance and 
Deferred Zanuities, originated by the Society, viz.—Power to 
oorrow (without delay, expense, or forfeiture,) Two-thirds o 
all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 


Premium for assuring 100 
Age. |£s.d. | Age. s.d. | Age. [£ 8. d. 
25 118 6 3 21011 45 394 
30 244 40 218_8 ned 442 








erred Annuities ener 
pil the ie yin exclusively pa oy y the | Society, a single 
Deferred Annuity is made, not only to answer the same object, 
but to equal in amount the pron sum of all the advantages 
heretofore only obtained by the middle and industrious. classes 
by ay wn investments in Savings Banks, Benefit 8 an 


7 





HE AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COM- 


PANY. Capital £200,000, In 2,000 Shares. 
Direetors—Edw. Barna’ ig . E. Mangles, Esq. 
H. Buckle En. . B. Montefiore, Esq. 
John Henry € per, ~,. J. H. wet = ted Esq 
Gideon Colquhoun un, Sir James Stirlin; 
John Edw: i | William W. aiker, “icsq. 
remneieal arnard #3: John Henry Capper, Esq. 


Auditore—Sir P.H. Dowie, iw rhe. Richardson, Esq.Cornhill. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Swain, Stevens, & 
Bankers—The pee Bank of Uehdon.” 
pee ¥ homson, 
ary—Edward Ryle ey Esq. 
The following a See are offere Hf y = Association:— 
e guarantee of an mmo su scribed c _ tal. 
Unusually soot nnn rates, d with 
tralasian Investm 
Participation in ‘Profits at the end ofevery five years. 
All the customary varieties of accommodation afforded by as- 
cending and descending scales ; optional retention of one-third 
of premiums ; licence to proceed without extra charge to other 
countries, '. 
Residences in India assured on moderate terms. 
Specimens of the Premiums payable for the Assurance of 1002. 
Age.—Annual Fenian, 


s 30 45 
£sdi£is d|}£sd grdl£eal£ia 
neh bd ota bo 
Specimens of Annuities receivable for worey cant. invested. 


Male .. ont leit eles 813 6/10 163 15° 08 
Female |6 3 6)/6 9 4/618 2/714 4] 9 90113 26 


HRISTOPHER COUSINS, Accountant. 
Company's Office, po Bishopsgate-street, London. 








to Aus- 


50 
S:4 
1 8 
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1. See yearly, or weekly contribution, will secure the most 
ample return for after life; thus—2/. 12s. per annum (ls. a 
week) at 20, will, at 65, give the ) palley holder the choice of an 
oneetty for life of 47/. i6s. 6d. ; . lis.in cash; or Policy with- 
out further Leuptemation, of ‘sl a at death. 

2. ‘Two-thirds at any time lent on deposit of Policy, being a 
fond aoa s available during sickness or want of emp oyme ent. 

. Two- s of ayments returned to representatives in 

cans of premature dea’ 

e Re eport to the ‘Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, 
+, may be gbtalned at the Oflice of the 
ety by letter or otherwise, 26, Cornhill, London ; or at any 

ranches throughout the coun try. 
. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


oe Tables, &c 
Societ 
of its 


TREASURES FOR PHILOLOGISTS. 
DE PORQUET'’S LE TRESOR, for Turning 
English into French at Sight. 20th edition, 3s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s German Trésor. 3s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Spanish Trésor. 4s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Portuguese Trésor. 4s, 6d. 
De Porquet’s Latin Trésor. 3s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Italian Trésor. 3s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Keys to all er 38. 6d. each. 
u,T treet, C 


vist. 








HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
Sppancs {Partiment onebitet » YORK, 1824, em- 
to rliament.— 
Goseee the ‘Archp. of Yo SirG. Strickland, Best. M. P. 
The arauis< of on 4 Sir trance La Lawk Ee 
oy Fitzwilliam we > Goo Ke, =. 
i In, , . 
Sir 8. Crompton, Bart. MP. 


and 
The Bishop of f Gloucester The Archdeacon of York 
Ri 


The Bishop of Archdeacon of the East Riding 
Viscount Morpeth, M.P. are Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Lord Wharncliffe G. F. Barlow, . 

Lord Feversham Robert Cracroft, E 

Lord Hotham Robert Denson, fea. 


, M.P. 
Lord Howden, G.C.B. K.C. 





P, Saltmars 
Lord Wenloc i; Stayiton, i Esq. 
Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. ompson, 
Hon. = 5. Fe tre Lk. Wilh, sa, 


ary aa Secretary—Mr. . New 

The Senne ‘of this Company for LIFE INSURANGES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
safety, and particularly for FEMALE LIVES, the lowest charged 

y any Office in the Kingdom.—The following extracts from the 
‘Tables (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the inter- 
mediate Ages, may be had on application at the Office in York 
or any of the Agents,) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 100/., payable ay the decease of 





A a 
Premiums for | Premi 


Age next ‘or | Premiums for 
Birthday. One Year. Seven Years. Whole Life. 
£0 17 4 £018 4 £144 
0 112 8 116 2 219 9 
60 310 9 8 0 660 
75 916 0 11 lo 6 1344 
A FEMALE. 
20 £017 2 018 4 £ii 6 
40 15 6 173 212 0 
4 2 " o 3 3 3 512 6 
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REVIEWS 


TRISH HARPERS, 
The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the 
Piano-forte ; to which is prefixed a Disser- 
tation on the Irish Harp and Harpers, includ- 
ing an Account of the old Melodies of Ireland. 
By _—— Bunting. Dublin, Hodges & 
Smith. 


Tue attention excited by the publication of the 
Skene Manuscript, and by the production of 
Mr. Chappell’s carefully-edited collection of 
English Airs, was not likely to pass, without a 
corresponding “ demonstration” being made in 
Ireland ;—not that Mr. Bunting’s work has been 
hastily put together, by way of companion to 
the Scottish and the English antiquarian re- 
cord of music. He was in the field long before 
Mr. Dauney or Mr. Chappell—before Mr. 
Moore and Sir John Stevenson, in conjunction, 
sent the Irish melodies to every corner of the 
singing world, his more modest, but more valu- 
able collections, which appeared severally in 
1796 and 1809, had given the public, in an un- 
polished state, many of the specimens of ancient 
song, which the poet and the adapter were to 
work up into symmetrical and captivating forms. 
Forty-eight years ago, as his preface tells us, 
“the great meeting of the harpers at Belfast’’ 
rivetted his admiration for the national music of 
his country, and quickened his desire to collect, 
record, and save from oblivion ‘the dear, dear, 
sweet old Irish tunes,” as harper O'Neill called 
them. He soon began to travel with the ex- 
press purpose of gathering ; visited Derry and 
Tyrone, spending, subsequently, much time with 

empson, who, though then bed-ridden, and 
“over one hundred years old,” had not so en- 
tirely forgotten the cunning management of 
“the Queen of Music”—thus was his harp poe- 
tically styled—but that he was able, not only to 
enrich Mr. Bunting’s collection with several 
melodies of great beauty ; but also to impart to 
that gentleman “his peculiar mode of playing 
and fingering—the identical manner described 
by Cambrensis—together with a great number 
of the terms of musical science used among the 
old Irish harpers.” Besides the tunes themselves, 
their history, and the manner in which they 
ought to be played and varied, Mr. Bunting also 
collected much curious and characteristic anec- 
dote of the wandering guild of musicians by 
whom they were cultivated and kept in remem- 
brance; and, ere we come to examine the in- 
trinsic value of his collection, and to attempt to 
determine the place it should occupy among 
the materials for a comprehensive and philoso- 
phical history of ancient music, we will throw 
together a few anecdotes and traits from the 
many scattered through his preface and intro- 
ductory essays, such as shall bring before the 
reader that individual now extinct—the old Irish 
Harper. 

We do not intend, with Mr. Bunting, to go 
back to the days of Cambrensis and Dante in 
our description of the character we desire to ex- 
hibit. We know, indeed, that the instrument 
existed from even an earlier period, and in so 
perfect a form, that musical system and science 
must have been required on the part of the 
minstrel. We know, too, that—besides being 
employed by the ballad-mongers who beguiled 
the leisure of Brian Boru, and the mourners, who 
sung the caoinan (or dirge) and its goll over his 
remains,—it was in use, like all the other éools 
of art, among the early ecclesiastics, whence its 
practitioners may be assumed to have possessed 
general cultivation. From the amount of infor- 
mation collected by Mr. Bunting, the harp 





seems indeed, in some measure, to apportion 
itself to the service of persons of wealth, condi- 
tion, and intelligence ; while the bag-pipes, for 
which a greater antiquity is claimed by some 
controversialists, and which have survived the 
harp, may possibly have been more largely in 
use among the people. But these speculations 
are, after all, too vague to be accepted as facts ; 
and it is not till we come to the seventeenth 
century that we find any of those names and 
anecdotes of which we are in quest—the disap- 
pointing words, “ author unknown,”’ being pre- 
fixed to a large portion of the tunes in the col- 
lection before us, 

The first among the later harpers mention- 
ed by Mr. Bunting, is Rory Dall O’Cahan— 
known in Scottish tradition as Rory Dall Mo- 
rison—a man of family, being the chief of 
the O’Cahans, of the O’Cahan county; and a 
man of substance, too, inasmuch as, during 
one of his visits to Scotland, he presented him- 
self at the court of James the Sixth, with a 
retinue becoming “a gentleman of figure.” He 
is, from these circumstances, surmised to have 
practised the art, in the first instance, as an 
amateur, and to beguile the affliction of his 
blindness. Since the days, indeed, of Prince 
Senmimar, of Japan, who wept away his sight 
for the loss of his mistress, and thence, for his 
solace, established a certain union or fraternity 
of blind musicians, who bear the name of Tekis, 
music has been the almost inevitable resource of 
persons thus afflicted. It was but the other day 
—to ramble wide in our illustration—that in one 
of the Caracci pictures of the Lucca collection, 
we were admiring, as a touch of nature, the 
violin, borne by the sightless mendicant upon 
whose eyes Christ is working the miracle! But, 
to return to Rory :—like many an Irish gentle- 
man of later days, he ae to have lived be- 
yond his means. After the traditions of his com- 
posing Purth Atholl, Purth Gordon, Purth 
Lennox, and other Purths, or harp lessons, in 
acknowledgment of the courteous entertainment 
he received in many noble Scottish houses ;—and 
of his leaving Eglintoun Castle in displeasure, 
because its lady was too peremptory in demand- 
ing a tune;—and of his reply to King James, 
when, on occasion of the monarch’s familiarity, 
he said, “ A greater than King James has laid 
his hand on my shoulder!” meaning O’Neill— 
comes a mournfully common end to the history. 
We read of his dying in Scotland in indigent 
circumstances, and leaving to Lord Macdonald, 
in whose house he died, a harp and tuning key, 
“the latter finely ornamented with gold, silver, 
and precious stones, and said to have been 
worth eighty or a hundred guineas.” Besides 
offering us glimpses of the Irish gentleman- 
harper, the guest at noble houses, and the com- 
panion of royalty, these notices of Rory Dall’s 
progresses are worthy of attention, as illustrating 
what we have so often dwelt on, in examining 
national music, namely, the extreme difliculty 
of determining the parentage of disputed airs, 
when any intercourse has subsisted between the 
two contending countries. One of Rory Dall’s 
tunes, ‘ Lude’s Supper,’ is published in Daniel 
Dow’s collection of Scottish Airs; but is it likely 
that one so courted and so popular should not only 

ass through, but reside in a stranger land, and 
lave such small traces there of the talent which 
gained him love or welcome ?—or that he should 
return, without carrying with him, in exchange 
for his Purths, some of the old melodies,—no 
one’s property,—which the retainers of the 
Atholls, or Lennoxs, or Macdonalds, had handed 
down from father to son, and which it may have 
been reserved for his skill and science to put into 
shape, ere naturalizing the exotics among his 


own pecple and kindred? That this, again, is 





all speculation, we know ; nor should we repeat 
it, even with so strong an example in its sup- 
port, but for the persevering resolution with 
which all the collectors of national music have 
forgotten or refused to entertain it. The very 
next name we come to corroborates its impor- 
tance. Miles Reilly, of Killincarra, was uni- 
versally referred to by the harpers at Belfast 
“as the composer of the original Lochabar’’— 
the air having, on the same authority, been car- 
ried over into Scotland by Thomas Connallon, 
the “ great harper,” who settled in Edinburgh, 
was made a baillie of the town, and there died. 

Nor was London without its Irish minstrels, 
as familiar companions to the great and noble. 
Cornelius Lyons, the friend and contemporary of 
Carolan, was brought over to the metropolis by 
the Earl of Antrim, and took part with him in 
many pleasant adventures. 

“ His Lordship,” saysO’Neill, from whom Mr. Bunt- 
ing derived the anecdote, “ was both a wit and a poet, 
and delighted in equality where vulgarity was not too 
gross. At one time, he and Lyons, in London, went 
to the house of a famous Irish harper, named Hef- 
fernan, who kept a tavern there; but, beforehand, 
they formed the following plan: ‘I will call you 
Cousin Burke,’ said his Lordship. ‘ You may either 
call me Cousin Randall or my Lord, as you please.’ 
After regaling for some time, Heffernan was called 
up, who was, by this time, well aware of the dignity 
of his guests from the conversation and livery of his 
Lordship’s servants. When Heffernan came into 
the room, he was desired to bring his harp and sit 
down, which he did, and played a good matty tunes 
in a grand style. His Lordship then called upon his 
cousin Burke to play a tune. The supposed cousin, 
after many apologies, at length took up the harp and 
played some of his best airs. Heffernan, after listen- 
ing a little while, started up, and exclaimed, ‘My 
Lord, you may call him Cousin Burke, or what you 
please, but, dar dieh, he plays upon Lyons’ fingers.’ 
What is very extraordinary, Heffernan had never 
seen Lyons before. His Lordship then retired, leaving 
the minstrels to indulge in Bacchanalian rivalry, which 
O'Neill assures us they did ‘ like bards of old.’” 

Perhaps the last words of this anecdote give 
us a hint of the manner in which Rory Dall’s 
wealth melted away. A less apocryphal deduc- 
tion is, that the harpers had as many styles of 
performance, well known among each cher by 
reputation, as the Liszts and Chopins of these 
pianoforte days. A part of these individualities 
seems to have laid in the style of gracing and 
variation-making: the variations of Lyons, of 
some of which Mr, Bunting is possessed, “ evince 
a very graceful and elegant genius.” One theme 
mentioned as embroidered by him, is the tune of 
‘Green Sleeves’—the John Bull-ship of which, 
our readers will remember, we questioned when 
noticing Mr. Chappell’s collection (Athen. No. 
643), on the score of its strong family likeness 
to several recognized Irish and Scotch tunes. 
Does not its selection by a national harper give 
a colour to our protest? We throw out the hint, 
as a pretty object for contention among the an- 
tiquarians. Carolan—the Carolan—is the next 
name on Mr. Bunting’s list. Being born in the 
year 1670,—as his compositions were, many of 
them, notoriously written in direct emulation of 
the solos and concertos of Corelli, Geminiani, 
Vivaldi, and other of the scientific early Italian 
violinists, he might, perhaps, be considered as 
more national in his harp-playing than in his 
melody-making, were it not on the score of his 
Planxties—those joyous, rollocking tunes, which 
are as national as the shillelagh or the shamrock. 
Carolan, too, was a blind man, endowed with 
the strong memory and acuteness which so often 
compensates for loss of sight, with all the pas- 
sions, too, which run wild in a spoiled child of 
genius. He was an enthusiastic lover—a pretty 
anecdote being extant, of his recognizing, when 


ona pilgrimage to Lough Derg, the lady he had 
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loved when young, “ by the touch of her hand, 
in assisting her out of the ferry-boat.” He was 
a hard-drinker—a better composer than a har- 

ist (in the former capacity, making use of the 
Cette of his coat, as representing the lines and 
spaces); but, whether as composer or harpist, 
he appears to have been as violent in his vain 
glory as Scott’s Wandering Willie himself (vide 
Redgauntlet), when forestalled at the Broken- 
burn fisher’s dance by “the pipe and tabor 
Simon of Sowport, frae the Nicol forest.” This 
the following anecdote illustrates, though we 
cannot exactly agree with Mr. Bunting that “ it 
effectually negatives the possibility of ‘ Bumper 
Squire Jones,’ which has been recently claimed 
as an English tune, being other than the legi- 
timate and spontaneous offspring of Carolan’s 
own genius.” 

“ Carolan, when he came to the county of Antrim, 
used to resort to Moneyglass, the residence of Thomas 
Morris Jones, Esq. When he was composing the 
music of that celebrated song, the paraphrase of 
which, by Baron Dawson, has immortalized the 
* Bumper Squire,’ he was overheard by one Moore, 
the keeper of a tavern in the town of Antrim, where 
he put up. Moore had a ready ear for music, and 
played tolerably on the violin, so that when Carolan, 
after completing his inimitable piece, came to him, 
boasting that he had now struck out a melody which 
he was sure would please the Squire, Moore was 
prepared, not only to insist, like our English contem- 
porary (Mr. Chappell), that the air was an old and 
common one, but actually: to play it, note for note, 
on the violin. This, of course, threw Carolan into 
an ungovernable fury. However, when his passion 
had spent itself, an explanation took place, and a 
drinking bout, the usual termination of such scenes, 
concluded the affair. When at Castle Archdall, too, 
a similar trick was played upon him by Lyons, who 
stole his tune of ‘ Mrs. Archdall,’ during its compo- 
sition, and, to enhance his annoyance, assumed the 
character of one Berreen, a strolling harper of mean 
abilities, the very mention of whose name was enough 
to excite Carolan’s bile. To render the deception 
more complete, Lyons got a humorous fellow, called 
M‘Dermott, to mimic Berreen’s voice while he played 
*Mrs. Archdall,’ in the most wretched style, on the 
harp. So great was Carolan’s rage, that he protested 
he would never enter the door of Castle Archdall 
again, if Berreen were not immediately put into the 
stocks. ‘To the stocks they accordingly dragged, or 
pretended to drag, M‘Dermott, and the deception 
was continued until Carolan himself made the wag 
fain to resume his natural voice, by belabouring him 
with his cane where he sat.” 

The traits and anecdotes given of Denis a 
Hampsy, or Hempson, “the man with two 
heads,” (so called, from an enormous excres- 
cence or wen at the back of his head,) are still 
more characteristic. They are principally, how- 
ever, contained in a letter addressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Sampson to Lady Morgan (then Miss 
Owenson), which that lady—one of the first, by 
her writings and collections, to call attention to 
the old music of Ireland—published in her 
‘Wild Irish Girl.’ It is needless, therefore, to 
dwell upon them here circumstantially—enough 
to remind the reader, as throwing light upon the 
training and position of the Irish minstrel, that 
Hempson was taught the harp by Bridget 
O'’Cahan, “for in these old times,” said he, 
‘6 women as well as men were taught the harp;” 
and that he began his professional career by 
being for six months received into the house of 
counsellor Canning, at Garvagh, who, with 
Squire Gage and Doctor Bacon, “joined to buy 
him a harp.”” Hempson, too, like Rory Dall and 
Connallon before him, took his Irish tunes over 
to Scotland. In his second visit thither, in 1745, 
he was brought by Colonel Kelly, of Roscom- 
mon, and Sir Thomas Sheridan, into the Pre- 
tender’s presence; for whom he played, first 
alone, then with four fiddles joining him. 
Hempson yielded to none in his affectionate and 
almost superstitious veneration for the ancient 





airs, of which he was one of the last depositories. 
He retained the antique way of playing—“ catch- 
ing the string between the flesh and the nail, 
not like the other harpers of his day, who pulled 
it by the fleshy part of the finger alone.” In 
his old days, he shrunk from performing the old 
tunes, not caring to expose them to an unbe- 
lieving generation. He died like a true bard, 
dolefully poor, but with “ the Queen of Music” 
in his hands, his harp being literally his bed- 
fellow, and its strings touched by him the day 
previous to his decease. 

Jerome Duigenan, another of the fraternity, 
but not blind, was an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar. His patron, Colonel Jones, of Drum- 
shambo, was one of the representatives for the 
county of Leitrim; and a somewhat apocryphal 
story is told, on O’Neill’s authority, of that gen- 
tleman being so piqued by the performances of 
a Welsh harper, brought to Dublin by an Eng- 
lish nobleman, that a bet of one hundred guineas 
was made that the Colonel could produce “a 
sweeter finger,” and that belonging to a man 
who ‘neither wore linen or woollen.” The 
anecdote further relates, that to settle this 
wager, the Welsh and the Irish harper were 
allowed a trial of skill in the House of Commons 
before business commenced, the Bucolic character 
of which must have been enhanced by Dui- 
genan, who was a tall, handsome man, appearing 
in his full Cauthack dress—“ that is, a dress of 
beaten rushes, with something like a caddy, or 
plaid, of the same stuff, and a cap (the barrad 
of the old bards) shaped like a sugar-loaf, with 
many tassels.” Dominic Mungan, “ who regu- 
larly went the North-west Circuit of Ireland 
with the bar,” also belonged to the more reput- 
able class of artists. One of his sons became 
Bishop of Limerick, another a physician of emi- 
nence in the county of Monaghan, thanks to the 
provident and sensible care of their futher. 

Of another quality was Echlin (or Ackland) 
Kane: a rambling and riotous genius. He va- 
gabondized to Rome, where he, too, played 
before the Pretender ; subsequently ine travelled 
into Spain, where, we are told, he was largely 
patronized by the many Irish then resident at 
Madrid, and would have even received a pension 
from the King, in compliment to his country- 
men, but for his indiscretions. When these 
had exhausted the patience of his patrons (and 
large they must have been to chill Hibernian 
warm-heartedness to a blind countryman in a 
strange land!) he had only to sling his harp on 
his back, and putting the best foot foremost, to 
walk home: outstripping the post by his pedes- 
trianism: he being as remarkable for bodily 
strength as the Spanish roads were for badness. 
He was afterwards to be heard of in the High- 
lands, and Lord Macdonald gave him Rory 
Dall’s harp-key, of which mention has already 
been made. ‘‘ Mr. Gunn relates of him, that 
the Highland gentry occasionally found it neces- 
sary to repress his turbulence by cutting his 
nails, and so render him unable to play, till they 
grew again to their proper length.” Owen Kee- 
nan was another of the reckless and turbulent 
class, which, Mr. Bunting observes, increased of 
later days, to the extinction of the more lettered, 
orderly, and respectable fraternity. Keenan, 
though blind, seems to have been the dashing, 
gay deceiver of the ballad, every inch of him. 
Being detected, Romeo-like, mounting on a 
ladder to woo the French governess of Mr. 
Stewart, of Killymoon, he was committed to 
Omagh gaol “ on a charge, as is presumed, of 
house-breaking.” 

“There was at that time,” continues Mr. Bunting, 
“a very good harper, also blind, called Higgins, who 
was of a respectable family in Tyrawley, county 
Mayo, and who travelled in better style than most 
others of the fraternity; he, hearing of Keenan’s 





mishap, posted down to Omagh, where his appear- 
ance and retinue readily procured him admission to 
the gaol. The gaoler was from home: his wife loved 
music and cordials; these harpers, too, knew how to 
humour the amiable weakness of one who had once 
been a beauty. The result may be imagined. The 
blind men stole the keys out of her pocket, while 
oppressed with love and music, made the turnkeys 
drunk, and, while Higgins stayed behind, like another 
Orpheus, charming Cerberus with his lyre, Keenan 
‘marched out by moonlight merrily,’ with Higgins’s 
boy on his back, to guide him over a ford of the 
Strule, by which he took his route direct to Killymoon 
again, scaled the walls once more, and, finally, after 
another commitment for the ‘ladder business,’ as 
= calls it, carried off his Juliet, and married 
er.” 

The end of the romance is unworthy of the 
beginning. The pair emigrated to America, where 
the Juliet turned out a faithless Cressida! 

Enough of these wild stories, interesting 
though they be, as exhibiting to us a character 
now obsolete, and a state of society, in which 
the musician took a position as household compa- 
nion and favourite, at once more intimate and 
equal than he has ever possessed with us. The 
Irish families, indeed, among which the harper 
was domesticated, must not only have been 
eS but proficients in the art, if the house- 
nold of Mr. Irwin, of Streamstown, be in any- 
wise a specimen. ‘“ This gentleman,” says 
O'Neill, “had four sons and three daughters, 
who were all proficients: no instrument was 
unknown to them. There was at one time a 
meeting in his house of forty-six musicians, who 
played in the following order: the three Miss 
Irwins at the piano, myself at the harp; gentle- 
men flutes, six; gentlemen violoncellos, two; 
common pipers, ten; gentlemen fiddlers, twen- 
ty; gentlemen clarionets, four.” 

Strenuous efforts seem to have been made by 
the gentry of Ireland to psotect a calling which 
had been not merely brought into disrepute at 
the close of the last century, by the excesses 
and turbulences of the Kanes and Keenans, 
too flagrant to bear the light of modern civi- 
lization, but also, in a good measure, super- 
seded by musical interests, more fashionable, 
and of greater variety. Hence the meeting held 
at Granard in 1781, at the instance of an Irish 
resident at Copenhagen, who remitted sufficient 
funds for premiums, &c., and who, even at that 
distance, stirred up the gentry of the county 
to do something for the preservation of a guild, 
the members of which had of old so largely 
contributed to the enjoyments of their do- 
thestic life. A concourse of harpers took place, 
and a splendid ball was afterwards held; not the 
least characteristic incident of which is, that 
one Mr. Burrowes, a steward, and tolerable 
judge of music, was made so angry, by what 
he conceived to be an unfair adjudication of the 
prizes, ‘that he thrust his cane through one of 
the windows.” Subsequently, the Harp Society 
of Belfast was founded, after the great meeting 
of 1792, and the Harp Association of Dublin. 
The last public attempt to keep alive the tra- 
ditions of “ the Queen of Music,” was made by 
a body of residents in India, who remitted 
1,100/. for the encouragement and maintenance 
of a national institution with that object-—‘* Odd 
as it may appear,” adds Mr. Bunting, in a note, 

“A warm admirer of Irish music was found in 
those remote parts, in the late King of Oude. This 
potentate had contracted a partiality for our harp 
and musie from the resemblance they bore to the 
music and to some of the instruments of his own 
country, which were, like the Ivish harp, strung with 
wire. In consequence, he caused application to be 
made, through the late John Williamson Fulton, 
Esq. of Lisburn (then a principal of the mercantile 
house of Macintosh & Co. at Calcutta), to the Editor, 
at that time one of the managers of the Harp So- 
ciety at Belfast, requesting that the Society would 
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send him a harper and a piper, for whom he pro- 
to make a splendid provision. The Society 
were unwilling to part with Rainey, then master of 
the school, and there was n6 other harper who could 
be deemed sufficiently master of his instrument to 
support the musical pretensions of the country with 
credit at a foreign court. However, not to treat his 
Highness’s commands with disrespect, the Society 
forwarded him a very good piper, provided with a 
ir of excellent Irish union bag-pipes. This piper 
was honourably received, and much caressed at Cal- 
cutta, but having addicted himself to arrack, he lost 
his opportunities, and never reached his destination. 
The story goes that he was drowned in the Ganges, 
having fallen off the forecastle of the pleasure-barge 
sent to convey him to his Highness’s residence while 
playing on the pipes.” 

Furthermore, there but remains to be told the 
melancholy fact, that the last languishing Harp 
Society is, probably, by this time extinct. ‘“ Our 
gentry,” says Mr. M‘Adam, in answer to Mr. 
Bunting’s letter of inquiry on the subject, “are too 
scarce, and too little national, to encourage iti- 
nerant harpers as of old; besides, the taste and 
fashion of music no longer bears upon our national 
instrument.” All that could be done to avert this 
catastrophe, our agreeable, zealous author ap- 

ears to have done. If, however, he could not, 

y his exertions, perpetuate the love of the harp, 
or train up for the O's and Mac’s of the Victo- 
rian epoch, a body of minstrels to take the place 
of the Rory Dalls and Carolans of other days, 
he has been at least most worthily instrumental 
in perpetuating their harpings. In this capacity, 
as a collector and editor of melodies,—and of 
the tunes and their manner of being performed, 
we shall speak in another article. 
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Tue celebrated Arabian alchemist, Geber, gave 

as a reason for writing a number of volumes 

on his favourite science, which he designated 

“his Invention of Verity,” that he wished “ to 

hide his art from evil men.’’ The object, at the 

present day, in publishing voluminous scientific 
works, is for the reverse purpose—viz. to elu- 
cidate the truth. So striking is this fact, that 
the books which we have quoted are all neces- 
sary for the comprehensive study of chemistry, 

—and yet they leave the subject incomplete, as 

none of them touch upon animal chemistry. 

The works of Dr. Thomson upon Heat and 

Electricity, and upon Vegetable Chemistry, are 

the most compendious and exact of any treatises 

now extant. ‘The Elements of Professor Graham 
comprehend inorganic chemistry, and are cha- 
racterized throughout by a truly philosophic 
spirit. The treatises of Liebig are concise, clear, 
and acute, and must be perused by all who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with the present 
state of the science. 

The science of chemistry affords, perhaps, of 
all the studies in which mankind has been 
engaged, the most palpable example of the suc- 








cessful application of inductive reasoning. In 
the time of Geber, who lived in the eighth cen- 
tury, and who wrote the oldest work now extant 
on the science, chemistry was defined to be the 
study of ‘“‘the perfection and imperfection of 
metalline bodies.” Now it comprehends the 
reciprocal action of all kinds of approximate 
matter, and pre-supposes an acquaintance with 
the collateral sciences of natural philosophy and 
of numbers. From being on a level with jug- 
glery and necromancy, arts which merely please 
the eye, it has been elevated to rank with the 
exact sciences, and has contributed, perhaps 
more than any other study, to the prosperity and 
comfort of the human race. 

The ancients were only acquainted with 
seven simple or elementary substances, which 
were all metals, and occurred in a native state. 
The number of simple substances now described 
in chemical treatises amounts to fifty-four. 
These have been divided into twelve classes :— 

1. Under the first class are comprehended 
oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium: the three 
last correspond very closely in their properties, and 
are capable of supplanting each other in acomplex 
body without altering the form of the compound 
—they are, therefore, said to be isomorphous. 
2. Under this division are included magnesium, 
manganese, calcium, iron, nickel, cobalt, zinc, 
cadmium, copper, hydrogen, bismuth, chromium, 
aluminum, glucinum, vanadium, zirconium. 
yttrium, thorinum, and lantanum. Most of 
these substances are isomorphous, especially the 
salts of magnesia, zine, cadmium, and the prot- 
oxides of manganese, iron, nickel, and cobalt. 
3. Barium, strontium; lead. 4. Potassium, 
ammonium, sodium, silver. 5. Chlorine, iodine, 
bromine, fluorine. 6. Nitrogen, phosphorus, 
arsenic, antimony. 7. Tin, titanium. 8. Silver 
and gold. 9. Platinum, palladium, iridium, 
osmium. 10. Tungsten and molybdenum. 11. 
Carbon, boron, and silicon. 12. Mercury, 
cerium, columbium, lithium, rhodium, uranium, 
and tantalum. 

The carth which we inhabit is formed of the 
compounds of these elements; to study, there- 
fore, the relations of these fifty-four bodies to 
each other is the employment of the chemist. 

These simple bodies, so denominated from our 
being unable to resolve them into a simpler 
form, have also been termed bases or radicles. 
When they form compounds by the union of 
two or three elements, the result is termed a 
simple base; but when the greater number of 
elements unite, the complex body produced is a 
compound base. Hence, Liebig has divided 
chemistry into two great divisions—the first 
comprising the study of simple bases, or the 
whole of inorganic chemistry ; and the second 
including the chemistry of compound bases, or 
vegetable and animal bodies. A brief illus- 
tration of what has beenstated will be necessary 
to simplify the subject, and also to enable the 
reader to comprehend the advantage of employ- 
ing symbols, which enables us to present a sort 
of bird’s-eye view of the composition of chemical 
substances. 

1. One elementary body is capable of uniting 
with another elementary substance, without the 
interposition of a third body. ‘Thus, chlorine 
unites with sodium directly, and forms common 
salt—N, Cl. (chloride of natrium). Again, sul- 
phuric acid SO, may combine with soda (NO), 
and form Glauber salt, NO, SO,, in which we 
have a compound uniting to a compound base. 
But we may view this body in another light, 
and consider it as formed of a compound sub- 
stance united to a simple base (NSO,). Glauber 
salt, therefore, may be viewed either as the sul- 
phate of the oxide of sodium (NO, SO,), or as 
the sulphatoxide of sodium (NSO,). In this 





view, inorganic chemistry may be defined, with 
truth, the chemistry of simple bases. 

2. In vegetable and animal substances, we 
find a greater number of elements entering into 
the composition of bodies. For example, the 
basis of common ether is considered to be a 
compound base, consisting of four atoms carbon, 
and five atoms hydrogen, or ethyle, expressed 
symbolically thus: C,H,. Ether itself is a 
compound of this base, with one atom of oxygen 
(C,H,O). It is an oxide of ethyle. Alcohol 
is a hydrate of the oxide of ethyle, or a combi- 
nation of one atom of the oxide of ethyle with 
one atom of water (C,H,04HO). If we pass 
chlorine through alcohol, the oxygen is removed, 
and the chlorine is substituted. This affords 
what is denominated muriatic ether. The fol- 
lowing table shows this more clearly :— 
Ethyle....... C,H, 

Ether .....--.C,H.O ......Oxide of ethyle. 
Hydrate of oxide of 

Alcohol ....+. C.H,0+H0 { —— 

Muriatic ether..C,H.Cl.......Chloride of ethyle. 

Hydrobromic } ¢ 17 Br. . .... Bromide of ethyle. 

ether 45 
Hydriodic ether C,H,I .....-Iodide of ethyle. 


A similar arrangement, it is now conceived by 
chemists, pervades the whole of vegetable and 
animal chemistry ; and hence, in a theoretical 
point of view, this department may be conve- 
niently, if not justly, denominated the chemistry 
of compound bases. 

Recent experiments render the conclusion 
highly probable, that in the organic world nature 
acts in forming substances by superadding ac- 
cording to the growth of vegetables and animals, 
elements to the bases, and thus producing more 
complex from simpler compounds. In the berries 
of the mountain ash, for example, it is affirmed 
that oxalic and malic acids may be detected at 
different periods of their growth; and every one 
is familiar in respect to the gooseberry, first, 
with its acid taste, and then as it advances and 
attains maturity with its sweet flavour,—a palpa- 
ble evidence of the production of sugar, which 
is still further proved by the capability which 
the juice possesses of undergoing the vinous fer- 
mentation. The elaboration of sugar would 
appear to be then one of the objects in the ripen- 
ing of fruits; and it is by following out the 
various steps of the natural processes, and by 
the careful study of their results, that chemists 
may expect to be able to imitate nature: and 
this constitutes truth ; for the practice of truth 
is just the practice of nature. To attain this 
efliciently, it is necessary to determine the rules 
by which nature works. The most important 
subjects which fall under this head, may be 
considered under the following divisions :— 

Theory of Substitutions.—This theory, which 
may be considered a happy application of the 
atomic theory, and for which we are indebted to 
Dumas, is at present attracting much attention 
among chemists. The experiment, however, 
which suggested the theory to Dumas, was made 
by Gay-Lussac. That chemist, while passing a 
current of chlorine gas over wax, found that the 
wax lost hydrogen and gained chlorine,—and 
further, that the bulk of hydrogen lost was 
exactly equivalent to that of the chlorine a? 
Dumas extended the general nature of this ob- 
servation to alcohol and other bodies, such as 
oxygen, bromine, iodine, &c. Perhaps the 
most simple illustration is afforded in the case 
of the conversion of alcohol into vinegar. Every 
one knows that wine or beer, when allowed to 
remain in contact with the atmosphere, becomes 
sour, or is converted into vinegar. Now alcohol 
consists of four atoms of carbon, five atoms 
hydrogen, one oxygen, and one water (HO), and 
acetic acid of four atoms of carbon, three of 
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hydrogen, three of oxygen, and one of water. 
This will be more intelligible if we place one 
formula under the other :— 

C,H,0+HO Alcohol. 

C,H,0,+HO Acetic acid. 

The carbon, in both compounds, remains the 
same, but by subjecting the alcohol to the influ- 
ence of the oxygen of the atmosphere, two atoms 
of hydrogen are removed, and instead of them 
we find two atoms of oxygen added. This con- 
stitutes the only distinction between alcohol and 
vinegar. Hence we have a natural illustration 
of the theory of substitutions. 


Common ether affords an excellent illustration 
of the theory, and of its importance in opposition 
to the idea that it is 7 the atomic theory. 
When ether is exposed to the action of chlorine 
it loses all its hydrogen, but it gains chlorine. The 
atomic theory might enable us to conjecture 
that the loss would be in atomic proportions, but 
it would not enable us to foretell that the ether 
would be converted into a compound of chlorine, 
exactly similar to the state in which it existed 
when united with hydrogen, or, in other words, 
that the gain would be exactly equal to the loss, 
bulk for bulk :— 

C,H,O Ether. 

It is obvious that in the above formula an in- 
numerable series of compounds might be formed, 
if one atom of hydrogen were lost under any cir- 
cumstances, and two of chlorine gained, which 
would be in strict conformity with the atomic 
theory. But the theory of substitutions predicts 
that only five compounds can exist with chlorine. 
Accordingly, it is remarkable that three of these 
have been already obtained, and chemists are 
now endeavouring to procure the remaining two. 

The law, however, would appear to be not of 
general application; hence we find that in passing 
oxygen over white indigo, hydrogen is lost, but 
no oxygen substituted. Not only is it not 
general in a negative point of view, but also it is 
so in a positive-manner. ‘Thus olefiant gas, in 
losing four atoms of hydrogen, gains, under the 
action of chlorine, six atoms of the latter body. 
Dumas explains this apparent anomaly by the 
fact, that the new compounds possess a distinct 
type from the compounds from which they are 
formed. For we know that olefiant gas may 
produce a chloride of carbon of the same type 
with itself, and by the addition of chlorine a new 
chloride of a different type. Thus the law of 
substitutions applies when bodies preserve their 
original type, which leads to another point in 
which to view the nature of bodies, viz., as 
arranged according to chemical types; for by 
means of the law of substitutions we are enabled 
to distinguish those bodies which have preserved 
from those which have lost their molecular type. 
The law of substitutions then expresses the fact, 
that in an organic body we may remove 1, 2, 3, 
&c. atoms of hydrogen, and replace them by 1, 2, 
3, &c. atoms of chlorine, bromine, iodine, or 
oxygen. It indicates that these substitutions 
will produce new bodies, whose properties may 
often be predicted. Dumas compares one who 
is ignorant of the law of substitutions to a man 
who possesses a set of chessmen, but is ignorant 
of the game of chess. In chemistry, he suggests 
the atomic weights are our men, and the law of 
substitutions one of the rules which direct their 
movements. And in the same way as in the 
oblique movement of pawns, when one pawn 
takes another and is substituted in its place, so 
in the phenomena of substitution, one element is 
substituted for the other. Again, as the pawn 


can move forwards without taking a piece, so in 
the law of substitutions, an element may act 
upon a body without removing or replacing it. 
Various objections to this law have been made 
by Pelouze, 


ersoz, and others, None of these 





objectors, however, deny that the law holds, in 
certain conditions ; their observations principally 
apply to the exceptions which we have partially 
noticed. The most strenuous advocates in favour 
of the law must admit, however, that it can be 
of mere temporary benefit, although at present 
it enables us to classify and collocate certain 
facts, which are strikingly analogous, in some 
particulars, Philosophy teaches us to doubt 
whether such a law, which merely affords an 
arrangement for facts, and presents no further 
explanation of cause, can be an ultimate law of 
nature. 

A similar inference to that of Dumas may 
be deduced from the researches of Professor 
Graham into the functions of water; he has ob- 
served that water acts the part of a base. Thus 
oil of vitriol is a compound of one atom of dry 
sulphuric acid, and one of water (SO,+HO); 
when this acid is brought in contact with oxide 
of iron the water is removed, and the oxide of 
iron is substituted to form the sulphate of the 
protoxide of iron ; oxalic acid, as it occurs in the 
ve state, is an oxalate of water. But 
when another and stronger base is brought in 
contact with it, the water is displaced, and the 
new base is substituted. These are the facts. 
It now remains for chemists to detect why 
this preference should be exhibited in favour 
of one base more than in that of another, not 
only how water has its place taken by another 
base, but also why such a fact should occur. 

Chemical Types.—When acetic acid or strong 
vinegar is exposed to the action of chlorine, it 
loses its hydrogen and gains chlorine—but it 
suffers no deterioration in its saturating power. 
It contains exactly the same number of atoms 
as before being subjected to the action of the 
chlorine. ‘The number of atoms then being the 
same in these two compounds, and the funda- 
mental chemical properties being analogous, 
Dumas considers that they both belong to the 
same chemical type or genus. Some years ago, 
Dumas had established a genus of bodies which 
were prepared from alcohol; their base was 
bicarburet of hydrogen, which was united to the 
elements embodied in the name, as exhibited in 
the following formula :— 

H 


Bicarburet of Hydrogen... .C, 
Chloroform o+ «+ ++++¢9++++C,H,Ch, 
Bromoform......++e+++++C,H,Br, 
Todoform «2.0 ccccecsecce --C,H,I, 

A third class is formed by olefiant gas and the 
different compounds of chlorine which are pro- 
duced from it. The test of the accuracy of this 
view is supplied by Dumas in the following 
instance :—When chloroacetic acid is boiled 
with an alkali, it is suddenly decomposed and 
converted into carbonic acid and dicaiinn, 
Now, if chloroacetic and acetic acids be legiti- 
mately classed together, by this view we should 
predict that acetic acid, when treated by alka- 
lies, would be converted into carbonic acid gas 
and a carburet of hydrogen corresponding to 
Chloroform, and into carburetted hydrogen, or fire 
damp—an anticipation which experiment fully 
bears out. The general expression which Dumas 
adopts to represent bodies possessing the same 
chemical type is as follows; viz. ‘‘ those bodies 
which contain the same number of equivalents 
similarly united, and which are endued with the 
same fundamental chemical properties,” belong 
to the same type. 

Mechanical Types.—When a body is modified 
by substitution, we may admit that its molecular 
structure always remains entire, thus forming 
a system in which one element has simply taken 
the place of another. In this point of view, 
which is quite mechanical, all bodies produced 
by substitution present the same system of 
grouping, and are classed in the same molecular 


type. Dumas therefore considers all bodies 
modified by substitution when the molecule 
remains entire, as belonging to the same natural 
Samily ; and that when by substitution a body is 
transformed into another, which presents the 
same chemical reactions, these two products 
belong to the same genus,—thus, alcohol 
hydrous acetic acid, chloroacetic acid, belong to 
the same natural family, while acetic and chloro- 
acetic acids belong to the same genus. 


Specific Heat.—Every one must have ob- 
served that some bodies cool more rapidly than 
others. Now, adopting the material theory for 
convenience, as all the particles of heat pass off 
from bodies with the same rapidity, it is neces- 
sary, in order to explain this circumstance, that 
we admit that one body requires more heat to 
raise it to a particular temperature than another 
does—or, in other words, the body which cools 
most slowly contains more heat than the body 
which cools rapidly. The difference in the rela- 
tive quantities of heat required for this purpose 
is termed the specific heat. The usual method, 
therefore, of determining the specific heat of a 
body is by ascertaining the relative time required 
for its cooling, or the relative time necessary for 
raising it to a particular temperature. ‘The first 
accurate set of experiments made upon this sub- 
ject were by Dulong and Petit; they drew the 
conclusion from their researches, that the atoms 
of simple bodies possess the same specific heat, 
because they observed that if the weight of the 
atom of a body be multiplied by the specific 
heats, the resulting product is a constant num- 
ber, or such a near approximation as to lead to 
the conclusion that the difference depends upon 
errors of experiment. The following numbers 
afford a few examples—water being considered 
unity :— 


Atomic wt. Sp. Heat. Product. 
Copper .. 395 0.09515 3758 
Zinc .... 403 0.0927 3735 
Tron .... 339 0.1137 3830 


The product, it will be observed, varies in a 
very trifling degree. Regnault, and also Mar- 
cet and De Ja Rive, have repeated and varied the 
experiments of Dulong and Petit, and have con- 
firmed their results,—so that their law would 
appear to be established. Dr.'Thomas Thomson 
has extended this idea further, and has endea- 
voured to show, in his work on Heat and Elec- 
tricity, that the same quantity of heat exactly, 
is attached to each atom even of compound to 
stances. He suggests that the reason why the 
specific heats appear different is, that the atoms 
of the respective bodies differ from each other. 
In experimenting upon mixtures of sulphuric 
acid and water, he found that when one atom of 
oil of vitriol was mixed with one atom of water, 
the atomic weight of the mixture being 7.25, 
and its specific heat .3593, the product is 2.6069, 
or equal to 375, the constant number above 
alluded to, multiplied by 6.95, or very nearly 
7, equivalent to the number of atoms of heat, if 
we may so speak, in the mixture; but the mix- 
ture actually contained eight atoms of matter, so 
that one of the atoms appears to have been de- 
prived of heat, which accounts for the enor- 
mous evolution of heat when sulphuric acid 
and water are mixed. This leads to the sur- 
mise that the number .375, or some approxima- 
tion to it, is intimately connected with heat, as 
closely as the atomic weight of a body is related 
to the atoms of matter. Dr. Thomson, from 
numerous data, has endeavoured to calculate the 
actual quantity of heat in a mixture of acid and 
water:—For when one atom of acid is mixed 
with three atoms of water, or when an atom of 
oil of vitriol is mixed with two atoms of water, 
the product of the atomic weight and specific 
heat is only 0.37511, instead of by {13 (the 





number of atoms actually existing in the mix~ 
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ture), so that #, of the whole heat is evolved. 
But in this case the heat evolved by experiment 
was 219°. But 219° is ?, of 1423°.5, so that the 
whole heat present before the mixture was 
1423°.5. If we could determine the elevation 
of temperature with accuracy, we have here a 
method of coming to the real zero. It is ob- 
vious that the explanation of Dr. Thomson of the 
elevation of temperature when sulphuric acid 
and water are mixed, is at variance with that of 
Dr. Irvine, which has been generally adopted ; 
viz.—that when two liquids evolve heat in the 
instant of combination, the specific heat of the 
compound is less than the mean of the specific 
heat of the two constituents; and hence it requires 
less heat than it did before the combination to 
maintain the temperature; this surplus heat 
escapes, and occasions the augmentation of tem- 
perature. Irvine employed this explanation as 
a means of arriving at a knowledge of the real 
zero, in the same way followed by Dr. Thomson. 

In accordance with these previous experiments, 
M. Hess, of St. Petersburg, has obtained some 
interesting results. He concludes, from his ex- 
periments, that, when two substances combine 
with each other in several proportions, ‘the 
quantity of heat disengaged in these different 
combinations is in a simple and multiple propor- 
tion.” This is exactly what Dr. Thomson has an- 
nounced. Again, he has found, “ that, when a 
combination has taken place, the quantity of 
heat disengaged is constant, whether the com- 
bination take place directly or indirectly, and at 
different trials.” For example, if we saturate 
a base by sulphuric acid, we find that a stronger 
acid disengages more heat than a weaker acid; 
but when the heat disengaged by the weaker 
acid is added to the quantity of heat disengaged 
by the water to bring it to this state of dilution, 
a constant number is the result. Thus,— 


Heat disengaged. 
Sulphuric acid. By ammonia. By water. 


% 595.8 595.8 
S0,2HO 518.9 77.8 596.7 
SO,3HO 480.5 1167 597.2 


Similar results were procured with potash, soda, 
and lime. All bases disengage with sulphuric 
acid the same quantity of heat. 

These questions, which have hitherto been 
wsthedel in a great degree by chemists in 
general, will ultimately, by careful research, tend 

_to settle some of the disputed points in atomic 
chemistry ; and this leads us to make a few ob- 
servations upon— 

Atomic Weights—Every one knows, or ought 
know, that Dalton, of Manchester, first pointed 
out the beautiful fact, that chemical substances, 
when they unite, are combined in definite pro- 
portions; for example,—common salt consists, 
it was previously known, of chlorine gas and 
sodium; but Dalton demonstrated that 74 grs. 
of common salt are formed of 4} of chlorine, and 
3 sodium, exactly. 

This was the first successful application of 
mathematical precision to chemistry. It opened 
a field for the accurate investigation of the pro- 
perties of matter, in relation more especially to 
the numbers which were attached to its varied 
species by nature. This branch was quickly 
taken up by Berzelius, of Stockholm, and Dr. 
Thomson, of Glasgow, who have both laboured 
assiduously and successfully in this important 
sphere of science. The consequences deduced 
by these two philosophers have since divided the 
opinions of chemists. According to Berzelius, 
the numbers which he has obtained by experi- 
ment are to be considered the combining pro- 
portions of the varieties of matter, without any 
correction being made for errors of experiment. 
Thus he has found the combining proportion of 
carbon, or charcoal, to be 76.4, by means of his 
weights and scales. Dr. Thomson admits that 





this number may correctly express the amount 
of carbon weighed by Berzelius, but he is in- 
clined to infer that, in consequence of its 
bearing no relation whatever to any other 
number, and that, as it approaches so near to 
around number, and thus becomes directly re- 
lated as a multiple to other numbers, it may 
be considered as slightly in error. He pro- 
poses, therefore, 75. as the true representation 
of the combining proportion of carbon. This 
view appears confirmed by the experiments of 
himself and others. If the considerations rela- 
tive to specific heat, which have been already 
discussed, be in any degree entitled to confi- 
dence, this view, by which all the atoms of 
matter are required to be mathematically con- 
nected, must be founded in truth. Again, che- 
mists admit, that, in experimenting upon inor- 
ganic matter, our present modes of analysis 
cannot be mathematically precise ; and that an 
examination which affords a result within one 
= cent. is sufficiently correct, considering the 
iability to impurity of the matters operated 
on, the difficulty of weighing with perfect accu- 
racy, and the loss sustained in the varied pro- 
cesses. Now, in a majority of cases, the differ- 
ences between the numbers of Thomson and 
Berzelius lie within this limit, or barely exceed 
it,—at least in the instance of those substances 
which are most readily analyzed. This is par- 
ticularly apparent from a paper of Dr. Clark, of 
Aberdeen, who has given (Atheneum, Sept. 
1839,) the results of the various experiments of 
Berzelius, where we have a clear proof of the 
inadequacy of our methods of analysis, to enable 
us to arrive at precise conclusions. The numbers 
obtained for carbon were, in two different expe- 
riments,— 

Maximum .......- 75.92 

Minimum ....+-++ 75.28 

Mean .eeseeeeeeee 75.60 
Now this is exactly a mean between the num- 
bers of Thomson and Berzelius, the former being 
75, and the latter 76.4. We understand that 
Dr. Clark, who has paid much attention to the 
very accurate correction of experimental num- 
bers, has prepared a complete report in reference 
to this subject, which will be read at the ensuing 
meeting of the British Association at Glasgow. 
We believe this report will also bring to light 
some unaccountable arithmetical errors, in the 
determination of the specific gravities of the gases 
by Berzelius and Dulong, which modify these 
numbers in a considerable degree. 

Such are some of the most important points 
which are now occupying the attention of che- 
mists, with a view to the generalization of the 
immense mass of facts which have now been 
collected from the domain of this science. 





An Introduction to the Modern Classification of 
Insects, &c. By J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. 
2 vols. Longman & Co. 

Tue impulse and the philosophic direction which 
have been given to Entomology within the last 
uarter of a century, required that some work 
heat be offered to the student which might 
serve to guide him to the principles of modern 
classification ; and on few persons more compe- 
tent than Mr. Westwood, the Secretary of the 
Entomological Society, could the duty have de- 
volved. The volumes before us, the result of 
many years patient labour in the woods and 
fields, in cabinets and museums, open with gene- 
ral observations on insects, and an account of 
the orders into which they are divided—each 
order is then considered separately: an account 
is given of the characters, habits, transforma- 
tions, and distribution of the insects comprised 
in each family, with an illustration of their cha- 
racteristic peculiarities ; and the whole concludes 





with a Synopsis of the British Genera, brought 
down to the present time. The work is very 
ably executed; although we must express a hope 
that in the next edition Mr. Westwood will as- 
sume a more confident tone in speaking of the 
station and character of the various groups, and 
deliver his own judgment, instead of setting 
forth the contradictory opinions of others. As 
specimens of the manner in which, on occasions, 
he contrives, to lighten his subject, we shall ex- 
tract some particulars relating to the habits of 
the larve of the Tiger-beetle :— 

“These larve burrow cylindric retreats in the 
earth to the depth of a foot or more, employing their 
legs and jaws in loosening the particles of sand and 
earth, which they carry to the surface upon their 
broad saucer-like head, ascending by the assistance 
of the two hooks upon the back, somewhat after the 
fashion of a sweep going up a chimney. Having 
completed this burrow, they staticn themselves, by 
means of their legs and dorsal hooks, at its mouth, 
their large flattened head and first segment fitting 
the hole; kere they lie in wait for such insects as 
may be crawling about, seizing them with their jaws, 
by suddenly throwing the head backwards, and then 
dragging them to the bottom of the burrow. At the 
least approach of danger, they also immediately slide 
down to the bottom of their retreats. When ready 
to assume the pupa state, it is stated that they close 
the aperture of the cells.” 

Our readers may not be sorry to have a popu- 
lar account of the Glow-worm :— 

“The light emitted by this insect from the extre- 
mity of the underside of the abdomen (several of the 
terminal segments of which are of a pale colour, indi- 
cating the extent of the luminous property) is too 
well known to require description. It is a sluggish 
nocturnal creature, often observed during the summer 
months, in meadows, at the sides of roads, under 
hedges, &c. The males, which may occasionally be 
observed hovering over the females in the twilight, 
are also attracted by the light of candles or lamps; 
whence it has been supposed by most naturalists that 
this luminosity is given to the female, 

To captivate her favourite fly, 
And tempt the rover through the dark.—Monre. 
As, however, the males, as well as the pupe, larvae, 
and even the eggs, are slightly luminous, some 
authors have rejected this supposition ; but, as La- 
treille well observes, ‘on doit conclure que la sub- 
stance phosphorique se développe dés le prémier 
age.’ The glow-worm possesses the curious property 
of causing its light to cease at will. On this subject 
there are some interesting observations in the chapter 
on luminous insects, in the second volume of the 
Introduction to Entomology; and Dr. Burmeister 
mentions the curious fact, that while catching some 
of the flying species in his hat, they have so sud- 
denly and entirely ceased to shine, that he has fan- 
cied that they must have escaped. In the LZ. nocti- 
luca, the males are but very slightly luminous ; but 
in most of the large exotic species, the females of 
which are winged, both sexes emit a very strong 
light. When disturbed, these insects emit a bright, 
but frequently interrupted light; and when laid upon 
their backs, they shine without intermission, in con- 
sequence of the continual motion of the abdomen, in 
the endeavours of the insect to regain its position. 
* * The eggs are of a large size, and of a yellowish 
colour, and are placed in the earth, or upon moss 
and plants, to which they are affixed by means of a 
viscid fluid. The larva is long, narrow, flattened, 
and composed of twelve transverse segments (exclu- 
sive of the head), to each of the first three of which 
a pair of short legs are attached ; the anterior, (not 
the centre thoracic segment, as stated by Stephens,) 
is semicircular, and gradually narrowed in front. * * 
It may often be observed crawling slowly about foot- 
paths, near hedges, and when disturbed it withdraws 
its head, and becomes immovable. It feeds (as does 
also the perfect insect) upon small molluscous ani- 
mals, especially those of the genus Zonites, and not 
upon leaves or grass, as Latreille and others have 
generally supposed. De Geer, indeed, was led to 
believe, from the structure of its mandibles, that it 
was carnivorous; but it is only recently that his sup- 
position has been proved to be correct. It is not 
difficult to rear this larva; but it is necessary to pro- 
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vide it, from time to time, with moistened earth and 
fresh food.” 


Another interesting and familiarly-known 
class is that of the Formicidz, or Ants—insects 
which have awakened attention from the days of 
Solomon :— 


“There are many peculiarities in the history and 
developement of these insects, which require a more 
careful investigation than has hitherto been given to 
them. Our countryman Gould, and the Swiss natu- 
ralist Huber, have, indeed, mate us acquainted with 
many of the secrets of the formicary, to which I can 
but very slightly allude. The nests are generally 
made under ground, but they differ considerably as 
to their construction: some species (F. fusca, &c.) 
merely remove the particles of earth, thereby formirfg 
large chambers and tunnels, to which our railway- 
tunnels offer but a poor comparison ; others (F. rufa, 
&c.) collect great quantities of materials, consisting 
of bits of straws, sticks, &c., heaped up into a conical 
mass, well known under the name of ant hills, the 
interior of which, notwithstanding its rough out- 
side, exhibits an admirable arrangement: others, 
again, construct them of earth, similarly elevated, 
many of the cells being above, and others below, the 
surface of the earth: others, again (F. fuliginosa), 
construct them in the trunks of old trees, which they 
gnaw into numberless stories; and others use saw- 
dust in forming their buildings, stiffening it into a 
kind of papier maché. * * Throughout the greater 
portion of the year the community consists only of 
neuters, but during the summer the males and fe- 
males are produced in considerable numbers: these 
are detained prisoners in the nest for a certain time, 
until a favourable day, or more commonly a warm 
still afternoon, when they make their escape, and 
take flight in great swarms, flying into the air, where 
the union of the sexes takes place: soon after this 
the males perish, but the females, descending to the 
earth, immediately tear off their own wings, and 
commence the establishment of a new colony, or are 
seized and forcibly detained by the neuters for the 
maintenance of the old habitation. They then com- 
mence laying their eggs, which are very minute (but 
increase in size previous to the bursting forth of the 
larva) ; and, according to Gould (p. 35), those which 
are destined for the necessary supply of future fe- 
males, males, and neuters, are deposited at three dif- 
ferent periods. We are ignorant, however, of the 
peculiar circumstances by which the abortiveness of 
the neuters is effected. In the hive bee this is known 
to be produced by the female larve being fed with a 
less nourishing kind of diet than that which is given 
to the larve which are to produce fruitful females or 
queens ; but the differences which exist between the 
female and neuter ant are far more striking than 
those between the queen and worker bees. * * An- 
other peculiarity also exists—namely, that certain 
individuals, few in number, amongst the neuters, are 
of a larger size, and furnished with much larger 
heads than the ordinary workers. These individuals 
were first observed by Gould, and subsequently by 
Latreille; and they appeared to the former to be 
equally employed in the labours of the nest with the 
ordinary workers, although Huber could not ascertain 
their office in the nests of F. rufescens. According 
to M. de la Cordaire, these specimens (at least in a 
South American species allied to Atta cephalotes) 
appeared to be employed as defenders of the nests, 
and in capturing in their excursions, * * Indepen- 
dent of the difference of habits in these two kinds of 
neuters, and of the modifications in their structure 
according therewith, their developement is especially 
interesting as connected with that of the ordinary 
neuters. Wecan, it is true,as yet only employ ana- 
logy in considering the subject; but as we know that 
the neuter bee is produced from ordinary female 
eggs, the loss of certain characteristics taking place 
during its developement, which the worker bees have 
the power to prevent, and to restore the larvze, which 
had been destined for an imperfect female (or neuter), 
to its original normal character,—so in the ant, we 
may consider not only that the neuter is a modified 
female, but further, that the inhabitants of the nest 
have the instinct so to modify the circumstances pro- 
ducing this state of imperfection, that some neuters 
shall exhibit characters at variance with those of the 
common kind. * * The larve have the appearance 





of small white grubs or worms, destitute of feet ; they 
are short, thick, and somewhat conical, being nar- 
rowest towards the head, which is bent down upon J 
the breast. The body is composed of the head and 
twelve segments. The head is furnished with two 
small horny hook-like pieces, which, although evi- 
dently the analogues of the mandibles, are too wide 
apart to be used as such; below these are four small 
points or bristles, two on each side, and a subcylin- 
drical, soft, fleshy lobe, which is retractile, and by 
the assistance of which the larva receives its food 
from the workers, consisting of a nutritious fluid 
which they have previously elaborated in their sto- 
mach, and subsequently disgorged. Honey dew, and 
other saccharine fluids collected from different vege- 
tables, probably form its chief base. De Geer, how- 
ever, records the circumstance, that he had observed 
the neuters destroy and devour the young larve which 
they had previously guarded with such great tender- 
ness. Possibly their instinct might have inspired 
them with despair of ever rearing these unfortunate 
larve. A peculiar duty of the neuters consists in 
removing these larve and the pupe, from time to 
time, to various parts of the nest, where a proper 
degree of temperature exists.” 

The work is illustrated throughout with wood- 
cuts. 





A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines. 
By Louisa Stuart Costello. 





(Concluding Notice.] 
Our destination now is to “the great city so | 
much visited and talked about, and so favoured 
by our countrymen, that it is looked upon in 
France as belonging as much to England now | 
as when our English kings held sway throughout 
Touraine.” Ere Tours, however, be reached, 
Azay le Rideau must be passed, with its chateau 
—‘the facade of which is an exquisitely exe- 
cuted morceau by the chisel of Jean Goujon,” | 
—and the famous Pile de Saint-Mars, or Cing- | 
Mars, a mass of solid masonry, the original pur- | 
pose of which has caused well nigh as much | 
disputation among antiquarians in France, as 
Ireland’s round towers have done at home. 
Miss Costello is, however, too judicious to in- 
volve her readers in labyrinths which lead to 
nothing; so, instead of taking the Roman, or 
the Visigothic side of the question, she prefers, 
apropos of Cing-Mars the favourite of Louis 
Treize, whose chateau is near this spot, to revive 
a curious letter of Marion Delorme, in which 
she describes to her “ dear Effiat,” how, in doing 
the honours of Paris to our Marquis of Wor- 
cester, (him of “‘ The Century,”) the two, in the 
Bicétre, stumbled upon Solomon de Caus, one 
of the original inventors of the steam-engine, 
who, overlooked as a prophet in his own country, 
had been shut up there as a madman, and finally, 
indeed, became one. 

‘Tours, the chosen sojourn of the English, and 
described by all the French as “ toute beauté,” 
—the residence of Béranger—failed to satisfy 
Miss Costello. 

“Tf beauty consists in vastness, the broad square 
leading to the bridge has claims to be thought fine: 
the extreme width of the bridge itself is remarkable, 
its great length and the number of its arches. As it 
is looked upon as the finest in France, it might be 
presumptuous to say that it strikes an unprejudiced 
or unscientific eye as being singularly low for its ex- 
traordinary length, but the flatness of its banks here 
of course prevented its being otherwise. But with 
so beautiful, so stupendous, so renowned a bridge, 
where is the river? Where? we asked again, as in 
amazement we traversed its extent and saw beneath 
us a sea of sand,—sand as far as the eye could reach, 
—sand islands and heaps, all sand, deep, undisturbed, 
dry, and burning in the sun! Mute with surprise we 
looked round and walked on, when under the centre 
arch we perceived a thread of crystal flowing brightly 
onwards, and became aware that we were gazing 
upon the far-famed waters of the majestic Loire. 
Exactly in the centre of the stream stood a little 
boy with naked feet, and trowsers tucked up, fishing! 
In the deepest part, perched on stepping stones, 


| earth. 
| seek, my child,’ continued the sage Jew, ‘and judge 





formed by the débris of the old Roman bridge, were 
a group of the nymphs of the Loire bathing their 
garments in the limpid waters, but all beside was a 
desert of uninterrupted sand!” 

Indeed, our agreeable authoress seems, during 
the first pages of her Tours journal, to have 
dipped her pen in splenetic, and not, as usual, in 
sympathetic ink. “ Nothing so ugly as an over- 
praised beauty,” says the proverb; yet, not to 
convict herself of immoderate ill-humour, Miss 
Costello brightens up a little when giving a 
sketch of the quartier Notre Dame La Riche, 
with its antiquely-built and vine-garlanded 
buildings, and when recalling the historical asso- 
ciations which cling round the house of ‘Tristan 
l’Hermite, (the familiar of Louis XI., as all the 
English world has known ever since the appear- 
ance of ‘Quentin Durward.’) She is amused 
back to her usual flow cf cheerful spirits by the 
legend of the street des Trois Pucelles, which is 
so like a tale lost from among the Italian novelle, 
that the reading of it, in this Decameron weather, 
may not be unwelcome :— 

“Tn the city of Tours formerly lived a Jew, rich 
and well-esteemed ; he had a very beautiful daughter 
whose wit equalled her charms, and when she had 
grown to woman’s estate, her father proposed to unite 
her to a young man of their tribe, who had no other 
possession but youth and his love; but these were 
not sufficient for the fair maid of Israel, who dis- 
dained him altogether. Her father remonstrated 


| with her in vain, and represented the worthlessness 


of all the children of Adam, and the superiority of 
young Tobias over the great and pompous of the 
* But if you will not trust my experience, 


for yourself. I will guide your researches, and I 
desire to see before the end of six months, three 
lovers, a prince, an abbé, and a knight at your feet, 
and overwhelmed with your contempt.’ Nothing 
could better suit the humour of the young coquette 
than this proposition, and it required no consideration 
to accept it at once. Accordingly she collected to- 
gether a numerous suite of pages and attendants, 
surrounded herself with ladies, and being provided 
with rich clothes, gold, and jewels, set out on her ex- 
pedition, taking the road to Bretagne. A duke, 
king, or prince then reigned in Armorica, whose name 
it is not necessary to mention, suffice it that he was 
young, rich, handsome, and powerful. The fair 
Jewess appeared suddenly at his court, where her 
beauty and magnificence created the greatest possible 
sensation, but the mystery attached to her added new 
charms to all: in consequence of being bound by a 
vow, she was unable to declare her name, and could 
only be known as‘ the damsel concealed.’ The sus- 
ceptible prince became very soon the slave of her 
eyes, nor did she appear to receive his professions 
with coldness, but her delicate reserve required him 
to defer his pretensions for six months, when the fair 
incognita appointed him a rendezvous at the town of 
Tours. This conquest readily accomplished, she 
now began to look about for a priest on whom to try 
the force of her charms, and was not long before she 
contrived so to fascinate the heart of a young and 
handsome monk, that, forgetting his vows and all 
considerations but the hope of obtaining her favour, 
he listened too readily to her proposal to meet her 
in six months at Tours to hear his fate decided. It 
was not likely that so much genius and beauty should 
seek in vain for a gallant knight who would fall 
before her arts, and the most distinguished paladin 
of the country was he who accepted her proposal of 
repairing on Good Friday to Tours at the end of six 
months, nothing doubting that the hand of his fair 
enchantress would reward his devotion. So far all 
went well, and each adorer was content: the Good 
Friday, the day appointed for all separately, arrived, 
and the three lovers repaired to the fair city, full of 
expectation and impatience. But a difficulty arose, 
the * Beautiful Concealed’ had named no particular 
place of meeting, and, as her name was unknown, 
how was she to be found? The prince, the monk, 
and the knight, were all in an equal state of embar- 
rassment! The prince sent emissaries to every 


quarter of the city, inquiring news of a young, rich, 
and fair personage, called 


The Unknown Damsel, 
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but elicited nothing, and reproached himself too late 
with his remissness in not having been more parti- 
cular in his appointment. The monk went begging 
from door to door in every street, but, as he of course 
avoided the Jew’s quarter, he sped no better in his 
researches. As for the knight, whose valour sur- 
his wit, he resorted to the expedient of issuing 
a challenge to all Touraine, proclaiming the trans- 
cendence of his unknown mistress, whose claims 
were not disputed by any appeal. While they were 
all in this state of irritated suspense, one morning a 
billet was delivered to each, appointing them to seek 
acertain street, and there to inquire from house to 
house, asking what questions they thought requisite, 
till they should happily come to one where the an- 
swer to their demands would be,‘ I am yours!’ As 
soon as they got this intimation, each of the swains 
set out on his voyage of discovery. The Jew, in dis- 
ise, failed not to watch their movements, and had 
no little satisfaction in observing them knock at the 
different doors one after the other, asking and im- 
portuning the inhabitants, who, at each question of 
a new comer, began to grow more impatient, till, at 
length the whole neighbourhood was in an uproar, 
and the ‘unknown damsel’ consigned to perdition by 
all their gods. The monk, who had had the start of 
the others, arrived at last at the house where the 
preconcerted answer invited him in, and with great 
delight he entered a dark passage, and threaded the 
mazes of a gloomy corridor, till he found himself in 
a large chamber, where, however, no light greeted 
him. He had not been long there when the prince 
arrived, and being led into the same room, where he 
caught, as the door opened, the sight of drapery, he 
hurried forward, and caught in his arms the form of 
the astonished monk, who began to roar out lustily, 
not being certain that the author of ill himself had 
not embraced him. At the sound of such a voice, 
and the buffets which ensued, the prince drew back, 
when a third came to the attack in the shape of the 
knight, who, finding so different a reception to that 
he had anticipated, began to lay about him stoutly, 
and the house soon rang with clamour and the echo 
of blows given and received. All night the three 
unfortunate lovers were confined in this retreat, and 
when morning dawned, they exhibited such unpleas- 
ing marks of their nocturnal contention, that they 
were glad to observe an outlet, which permitted them 
to escape into the street, and repair to their several 
abodes. Breathing vengeance against the deceitful 
authoress of their mishap, they all recommenced 
their attemfts to discover her, but were suddenly 
stopped in their career by receiving another billet, 
(the lady appears to have had much learning for her 
time,) informing them of the real name and condition 
of their lady-love, and adding that she was now the 
wife of Tobias, the young Jew, whom she preferred 
to them all, with whom she had left Tours, and de- 
sired no further communication with either of her 
adorers, whose Christian virtues she not very ten- 
derly adverted to. Neither of the gentlemen felt 
particularly proud of the adventure, and considering 
it as wise to say no more about it, quietly left Tours, 
and returned whither their avocations called them: 
the prince to his kingdom, the monk to his convent, 
where, as he had supplied himself with charitable 
contributions, no questions were asked, and the knight 
probably to make a figure in a Holy War. From 
this period, the street where the adventure qccurred, 
has been called Des Trois Pucelles.” % 


‘** But there is no end,” adds Miss Costello, in 
a subsequent page, “to the comic associations 
attached to the streets at Tours, and the specu- 
lations which their names give rise to: among 
others, are Rue de la Ville Perdue, Rue des 
Anges, Rue des Huit Piés, Rue du Serpent 
Volant, des Belles Filles, de Jerusalem, de St. 
Julien le Roi, de Boucicault.’’ St. Gatien, (the 
Cathedral of Tours,) with its splendid painted 
windows, and St. Julien,—now, alas! less de- 
licately kept, its choir being used for a coach- 
house and stables,—are only two among many 
fine churches. The fountain de Beaune, in the 
Place de la Marche, is an exquisite relic of 
marble-cutting; and the two towers, de St. 
Martin and de Charlemagne, are grand enough 
in size to be worthy of all honour if they were 





nameless masses of masonry. No one could 
better make out a case against the rationality 
of Miss Costello's dissatisfaction, than that lady 
herself has done. In a subsequent Quentin 
Durward pilgrimage, she gives us an inviting 
description of Plessis, the superior neatness of 
which village she ascribes in a good measure to 
the residence there of a half-English French 
woman, who has imbibed our national taste for 
cottage flower-gardening. She presents us, too, 
with a most temptingly picturesque wood-vig- 
nette of the house of Olivier le Dain. In short, 
though she may have been glad to leave Tours 
for Amboise, we are sorry to turn away from a 
city which she has so graphically illustrated. 


The castle of Chenonceau, “the only one in 
the department of the Indre and Loire, which 
remains entire with all its recollections about 
it,” is the chief attraction in the neighbour- 
hood of Amboise. We dare not trust ourselves 
among its historical associations; whether as 
the pleasure-house of the fair Diane de Poitiers, 
or as the retreat, in whose magnificent privacy 
the inscrutable Catherine de Medicis revolved 
some of her schemes, or as the asylum, after the 
murder of Henri Trois, for the widowed Louise 
de Vaudemont, traces of whose sorrow still re- 
main in the grey and black decorations of the 
apartments she occupied. Chenonceau, again, 
is interesting as a museum of rich and curious 
specimens of art. Its chambers are filled with 
furniture, tapestry, marbles, antiques, the ena- 
mels of Leonard de Limoges (a favourite of 
Francois I.), and of Bernard Palizzi, Venice 
glasses, carved cabinets, tapestries, portraits and 
medallions of the worthies and unworthinesses 
of France, such as the inimitable Curé of Meu- 
don, Agnes Sorel, &c. One of these names is 
the peg on which is hung a biographical note, 
too pleasant to be resisted :— 


“ Bernard Palizzi has been, by some, erroneously 
considered as the first Frenchman who discovered 
the art of enamelling on china ; but though he may 
not lay claim to the invention, the great perfection 
to which he brought the art, gives him as high re- 
nown asthough he had. He was born in the Agenois, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, of poor 
parents, and till nearly forty years of age followed 
the profession of a land surveyor, and the occupation 
of painting on glass, and fabricating pottery: living 
at Saintes with his numerous family, occupied with 
chemical experiments, and observing the wonders of 
natural history, with no guide or instructor but na- 
ture and his talents, when, in 1539, as he relates, the 
sight of a round enamelled earthen cup disturbed his 
whole existence. This cup was, doubtless, the pro- 
duction of some chemical artist of Ravenna, or 
Faenza; the fine enamelled sculptures of the brothers 
della Robbia had already obtained celebrity in Flo- 
rence and all Italy. No sooner did he behold this 
marvel of art, than he resolved to perform something 
equal or superior to it, and for that purpose devoted 
the whole energies of his genius to accomplish the 
desired object. For fifteen long years he strove to 
overcome all the difficulties that beset him, contend- 
ing with poverty and care; and became so reduced 
by application and anxiety, that his body appeared 
a perfect skeleton. All the reputation he then ac- 
quired was that of a madman, who was ruining his 
family, committing all kinds of strange acts, such as 
burning his furniture, even to the planks of his house, 
and consuming his life by inches, in order to be able 
to colour bits of clay in the Italian manner! * * 
With the most liberal candour he relates, in hisown 
memoirs, all the means he took, and warns others 
to avoid his mistakes; his great desire being, that his 
discovery should be useful to his countrymen. It 
was, doubtless, during this forced interruption to his 
attempts, that having resumed his occupation of sur- 
veyor and glass painter, he executed, for the chateau 
of Ecouen, then building, the fine windows of the 
Psyche and the arabesques after the designs of il 
Rosso ; and at this period became known to the 
Constable Anne de Montmorency, then all-powerful, 
for whom he painted, at a later time, some fine pic- 





tures on china, and the magnificent flooring of 
Ecouen. The protection of the Constable saved his 
life when he was condemned to be burnt as a heretic, 
in 1560, and he went to Paris, where he established 
himself under the title of ‘ Jnventeur des rustiques 
figulines du roi, de la reine mére et du connétable de 
Montmorency.’ He was lodged in the Tuileries, from 
whence he is frequently called Bernard des Tuileries. 
* * Tt would appear that he owed to his reputation, 
or to the relenting humour of Charles IX., his pre- 
servation on the fatal eve of St. Bartholomew. His 
great and unassisted acquirements in many branches 
of science, gained him the respect and consideration 
of all, and his noble and honest character, and the 
justness of his views, made him numerous friends ; 
although it is remarkable that he was bold in assert- 
ing his religious opinions at a time when persecution 
was at its height, and in waging war with the pro- 
fessors of the false science of astrology, alchemy, 
witchcraft, &c., then held in such esteem. This 
conduct of course attracted the malice of many in- 
terested persons, and he was accordingly arrested in 
1588, by order of the Seize, and he must have fallen 
a victim but for the Duc de Mayenne, who had him 
shut up in the Bastile, where he died, in 1589, aged 
ninety. His reply to Henri III., who came to him 
in prison, is worthy of his life. ‘My good friend,’ 
said the king, ‘if you do not accommodate yourself 
a little to necessity in matters of religion, I am con- 
strained to leave you in the hands of your enemies ;’ 
to which he heroically replied, ‘Sire, I was already 
prepared to give my life for the glory of God; if I 
had felt any regret at doing so, all would at once 
have disappeared when I heard so great a king pro- 
nounce the words, J am constrained. It is what you, 
sire, nor any of those who constrain you, could never 
effect on me, for I know how to die.’” 


The Chateau d’Amboise, with its exquisite 
chapel of St. Hubert, comes next on Miss Cos- 
tello’s list ; but we must stint ourselves in further 
expatiation, having still to linger before a picture 
of amore grim and less known piece of anti- 
quity, which could hardly fail to touch the ap- 
prehensive fancy of our authoress. This is the 
Castle of Loches, which, with its town and the 
approach to it, is thus strikingly pictured :— 

“ Bleré is a strange, ugly, stony old town, very like 
some of the wildest in Bretagne. As soon as you 
enter the magnificent Forest of Loches a totally new 
aspect is prescnted: for several leagues rich glades 
open amongst the thick high trees, avenues of young 
oaks spread into beautiful vistas, light, graceful foliage 
is succeeded by massive, antique branches, which look 
coeval with the kings of old time, who hunted the 
wolf and boar when they were saplings. It is truly 
a royal forest, the finest we had yet seen, and one 
of the grandest in France. The road appears inter- 
minable: it is excellent, broad, and well kept; on 
each side, around, behind, before, nothing but huge, 
towering trees! I imagined it might give some idea 
ofan American forest; at all events, it is extremely 
grand. * * We continued our route, but still Loches 
seemed hiddenin the future. By degrees we became 
aware ofan enormous square mass of building, which 
looked as if amongst the clouds, and we were not sure 
was not a congeries of clouds alone, 80 shadowy and 
wild it seemed: for three leagues this giant remained 
immovable, frowning and beckoning us on. ‘ That,’ 
we were told, ‘is the great square Roman tower of 
Loches,’ and we watched the grim spectre with in- 
creased interest. For a few moments he was lost, as 
we slowly ascended the hill ; on reaching the top of 
which, a broad green meadow appeared at our feet, 
with streams, and groves, and bowers surrounding it, 
and springing from its bosom into the sky, the towers, 
and spires, and turrets of majestic Loches by this 
approach, struck me as most imposing in its feudal 
grandeur: tower after tower—large, dark, and high 
—looked down upon the valley beneath, the huge 
Roman fortress, commanding them all, like a feudal 
sovereign dominating over his powerful barons who 
chafed -beneath his rule and unwillingly confessed 
his superiority. * * Without looking so far back as 
the Romans, whose square tower tells its own tale, 
before the town fell into the claws of the Dukes of 
Aquitaine, the old castle of Loches could boast of 
high antiquity ;—and its church of Saint Ours, so 
savage in the sound of its appellation, carries with it 
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recollections of eld, and conjures up a thousand 
mysterious thoughts—a species of fortified church, it 
recalls those times when it was necessary to pray 
with the sword drawn, as well as to § drink the red 
wine through the helmet barr’d.’ The nave of St. 
Ours is formed of a succession of towers and domes 
vaulted in a pyramidal shape, each isolated, and 
capable of being converted into a donjon. The 
general character of the building is Gothic, or rather 
Byzantine ; in many parts of the walls can be traced 
fragments of Roman sculpture, and one very perfect 
remnant of that date is preserved in the bénitier, 
which had been conjectured, apparently with reason, 
to have been an ancient altar. The remarkable 
towers which attract the attention immediately, are 
one hundred and twenty feet high ; their construction 
is attributed, by popular tradition, to that Count of 
Anjou whose name’s portentous severity seems to 
breathe of fairy horrors, Blue-Beard and The Beast ! 
no other than the warrior-chief who led his legions 
to the Holy Wars, the redoubtable Geoffroy Grise- 
Gonelle! * * A short time since, a subterranean 
chapel was discovered, while some repairs were going 
on in the church, and it proves, by the arms and 
devices on the walls, to have been built by Louis XI., 
who was accustomed to retire here to his devotions. 
The vaulted cell, for such it appears, is small and 
strongly built ; the stone altar the same, and a little 
window admitting just sufficient light to show it. It 
is a gloomy retreat, just fit for the meditations of the 
sinner whose religious terrors led him there. * * The 
castle of Loches is said to be the best preserved of 
all the chateau-forts of Touraine, but it is neverthe- 
less very much in ruins. It is built on a rock of 
great elevation, and quite perpendicular on three 
sides: this rock had been isolated, in order to ren- 
der the castle impregnable, by a broad and deep 
excavation from the contiguous mountain of Vigne- 
mont. Besides the enormous square tower attri- 
buted to the Romans, there is one of stupendous 
size, built by Louis XI., and much of the more 
modern part was constructed by Louis XII, now 
occupied as a tribunal and sous-préfecture. * * 
The most beautiful part of the castle, indeed the 
only portion which exhibits any fine architecture, is 
the elegant little oratory of Anne of Brittany. It 
stands in a tower, on the third story, and commands 
a view more extensive and magnificent than can be 
described. The ermines and cordeliéres of the illus- 
trious heiress cover the walls; the roof is exquisitely 
carved, the pendants and rosaces inimitable—the 
altar covered with her devices, and its twisted and 
ornamented pillars adorned with foliage and flowers 
in the purest taste. Altogether, the oratory is a 
perfect gem, and the adjoining bed-room, with its 
niches, charming: that is, for its form, and the 
splendid view it commands; for bare walls alone 
remain throughout the castle. We entered the great 
square, ruined, Roman tower, open to the sky, and 
presenting a series of loop-holes from height to height, 
indicating the different stories which formerly ex: 
isted, and plainly showing that high as it still is, time 
has destroyed several. ‘The court is now overgrown 
with high grass and weeds, and it is unused. We 
then proceeded to visit the dungeons, which are re- 
nowned for their frightful number and strength. It 
would be difficult to convey an idea of the profound 
horror which the sight of these receptacles of human 
misery, these relics of ancient barbarity, display! 
We groped amongst piles of rubbish, mounting and 
descending alternately for a long time; now startled 
by coming suddenly upon a hideous chasm, and 
gazing down into the ‘ dark profound,’ from which 
we naturally expected to see ‘two huge black arms’ 
appear, and being told that this was one of the many 
oubliettes of which we stood so much in awe,—now 
led into a narrow cell with grated windows, the prison 
and probably the grave of many a devoted wretch ; 
and from depth to depth we descended, till the hor- 
rible den was gained where the unfortunate Galeazzo 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, was confined. This damp, 
dark, frightful vault still bears traces of the attempts 
of the wretched captive to beguile his tedious hours. 
On each side of the narrow window, which admitted 
light through a distant opening in the wall, fifteen 
feet thick, armed with strong iron bars at three dif- 
ferent distances before that light could enter! are to 
be seen with difficulty amongst the green damps 
which have marked the walls and roof, rude figures of 





warlike heads, casques, swords, and shields, dimly 
visible like shades flitting amidst the gloom. We 
looked round in horror and saw other black niches 
extending in the darkness. We were shown the 
prisons of Jean II., Duc d’Alengon; of Pierre de 
Brezé, Grand Sénéschal ; of Saint Vallier, father of 
the celebrated Diane de Poictiers; and ‘last and 
ugliest,’ the cachot de Balue, in which that miserable 
man lingered out his existence in an iron cage ; where 
also the tender mercies of a sovereign consigned the 
historian Philippe de Comines, who for nearly eight 
months (Balue had passed years!) groaned in this 
frightful confinement. * * Our joy was great when, 
after mounting steps innumerable, we found ourselves 
at length on the platform of the prison tower, look- 
ing round in the open air on an extensive panorama 
of the most animated and brilliant country, illumined 
by fitful gleams of sunshine, and exhibiting a variety, 
quite inexhaustible, of plain, and mountain, and 
forest. The strange old town, its crowded towers and 
pinnacles, the great square Roman fortress, the pyra- 
mids of Saint Ours, all laid out before the near view, 
and the distant country spreading away into space for 
leagues, gave the scene features quite unique; nor was 
the romance destroyed when we were told that we 
rested on a block of stone which once served as an 
observatory to the superstitious Catherine de Medici, 
when she followed her occult studies directed by some 
famous astrologer, to whom she accorded all her faith. 
On descending from this tower we found we had yet 
to visit another prison called ‘ des Anglois,’ probably 
used during the occupation of Loches by our Henry 
II. and John. It is, however, a less fearful place, 
and I am rather inclined to believe might have been 
used asa cellar, as it is very dry and warm; or it 
might have been a subterranean chapel, for the vault 
is built with some elegance. This chamber, to which 
along flight of stairs leads from a door which till 
lately was walled up, has not been very long disco- 
vered ; and the learned discussions which took place 
between our young antiquarian guide and the burly 
gaoler who had conducted us through his department, 
threatened to keep us longer than we desired in this 
mysterious retreat. At last, their dispute finished, 
we were allowed to ascend, and felt almost relieved 
when we had quitted this part of the terrible castle, 
and entered the ground-floor vaulted cell, adorned 
with modern painted glass, representing the device 
of Agnés, and her portrait with that of her royal 
lover, where reposes the tomb of /a dame, properly 
called, though not correctly, de Beauté.” 

The length of this extract renders it impossible 
for us further to accompany Miss Costello; though 
Blois, Chambord, Orleans, and Fontainebleau, 
(where her book closes,) offer in turn materials 
no less interesting in themselves, nor less grace- 
fully arranged, than those of which we have 
already so liberally rifled her stores. On taking 
leave of ‘The Bocages and the Vines,’ we sha 
only add, that it is long since we met with a 
book of travels more to our taste. 








Extracts from Holy Writ and various Authors, by 
Capt. Sir N. Willoughby.—The character of this 
work, printed for gratuitous distribution, is clearly’ 
expressed in the title-page. 

The Election, by the Author of ‘ Recollections 
of Hyacinth O’Gara.’—This clever little volume 
contains one of the best-coloured sketches of Irish 
manners, which has for some time fallen into our 
hands: but written in the worst possible spirit. So 
much talent united to so narrow and fanatical a 
spirit, presents a phenomenon scarcely less than 
awful ; for what is to be-augured of the destinies of 
a country, where dispassionate judgment and a bene- 
volent philosophy have so little chance of a hearing? 
The following passage may be taken as the text, on 
which the whole volume is a mere commentary. 
“ During the progress of the registry, both parties 
were equally on the alert, and had what is called 
fair play, as the Assistant Barrister was a gentleman, 
who did not allow his political feelings—whatever 
they might be—to bias him in the performance of a 
public duty. So far as he could come at the truth, 
strict justice was done; but hard swearing on the 
part of the Papists, baffled the strictest scrutiny in 
many cases, and a number of fictitious freeholds 
were registered. The Priests allowed of no compunc- 
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tious visitings of conscience to influence their unfor. 
tunate dependents. The curse of the Church was 

denounced against all who disobeyed its ds, 

however palpably unrighteous ; and where that threat 

might have failed, either in the case of those—not a 

few—who secretly derided the system of lies offered 

to their belief, or of those who objected to bring sin of 
supererogation on their souls, by perjury that could 

profit them nothing; the vengeance of man, sternly 

threatened, and summarily executed, insured a prompt 

accordance with the commands of their pastors.” The 

entire story of the novel turns on the Election,and the 

election turns on the consequences of this imputed 

interference of the Catholic priests, among which a 
foul and abominable murder is to be included. That 
individual actions, such as are here concentrated upon 
one transaction, may have occasionally occurred, 
nay, that they must occur, in an atmosphere so heated 
as that of Ireland, need not be disputed ; but that, 
as a general proposition, the imputation is a gross 
calumny, no reasonable being can entertain a doubt. 
If the Catholic priest be as here represented, a being 
totally divested of conscience or of moral principle, 
if the peasant be his blind and unresisting tool, and 
if both are in a state of desperate hostility, such as 
the author imagines, to the English name, and to 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen,—how comes it 
that the author is left alive to tell the tale, or that’ 
every Protestant has not long ago been massacred, or 
driven out of the island? If this tale avere the pro- 
duce of a mind incapable of reflection or of obser- 
vation, we should neither be surprised nor offended ; 
but it is matter for just indignation, however tem- 
pered by pity, to witness the self-inflicted blindness, 
which refuses to receive all lights from without ; and 
which, with great powers of argument at command, 
fixes itself doggedly in an opinion, in defiance of all 
consequence. If the crimes imputed to the Irish 
priests are in any the slightest degree true, would 
not a man of ordinary cleverness ask himself why 
this should be the case? We are indeed told, almost 
every day, that such is the natural consequence of 
their religious tenets; but if so, how happens it, 
that the same thing occurs not in France, in Belgium, 
or in any other catholic country? It is not so long 
since our own venerated ancestors were of the Roman 
Catholic faith,—were they, too, divested of religion 
—of morality? Again, (for we must be brief,) as 
to the interference of priests in politics,—can it 
fail to have struck the author, that the Catholic 
priest has the same constitutional right to interfere 
as the Protestant clergyman, whom he brings into 
political action? or, when pouring forth the vials of 
his wrath on the delinquencies of his pet monsters, is 
it not strange that he sees not an equal spirit of des- 
potism and domination in the landlord ? Throughout 
the entire volume it is assumed, that the freeholder 
holds his franchise to be used at the dictation of his 
landlord ; and it is overlooked, that if the priests are 
equally urgent in the exercise of their influence, it is 
the inevitable reaction of wrong upon wrong. It is in- 
deed truly humiliating to witness the extent of folly and 
injustice to which a heated imagination and excited 
passions can lead the otherwise amiable and right- 
minded : we hold this book to be an exponent at once 
of the deplorable condition of social Ireland, and of 
the causes which have occasioned, and continue to 
perpetuate it. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. }—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street.—Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy’s Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
1s.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream ; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
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bindings.’ Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THOSE 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, Lis. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
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Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted —F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 




















FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


ABYSSINIA. 
Adwa, April 8, 1840. 

Tr has been remarked by some traveller's friend, 
that the more one sees, the less one is inclined to 
write. Although this maxim is often a cloak for 
negligence, yet it is, in my present case, a true one ; 
and I have just now reluctantly postponed an inter- 
esting conversation on the Doba country, in order to 
send a few lines to England. 

In the beginning of my first voyage to Abyssinia, 
I had many difficulties to contend with, and the re- 
moval of these rendered me blind or indifferent to 
other topics of local interest. I could then employ 
no other language than Arabic, which is of little use 
beyond the Kwolla* of Harckeecko. Like Bruce 
and Salt, I looked on the Naybe as a many-tongued 
Cerberus, guarding the passes of an unknown, and, 
to say the least, a disagreeable country. Things 
were now far otherwise: I spoke Amharfia with 
fluency, knew enough of the Tugreye dialect to cor- 
rect, now and then, a negligent or faithless inter- 
preter, and, for ordinary purposes, could address the 
Asaworta shepherds in their own tongue. But I had 
also an able auxiliary in my brother, now a two 
years’ resident in Abyssinia, surrounded by upwards 
of a dozen well-armed servants, and inured to the 
wild warfare of words or arms, which always rage 
within the precincts of Ethiopia. With all these 
advantages, we were, however, stopped short by the 
pretensions of the Naybe, who, like his ancestor in 
the days of Bruce, is bed-ridden with the palsy. He 
stipulated a present for himself, and exorbitant 
charges for guides and camels; but as we talked of 
remaining a month at Harckeecko, and showed 
neither haste nor anger, we got off with the expense 
of one dollar, after a deliberate parley of four days. 

The road to Abyssinia crosses the kwolla in a 
direct line as far as K’atra, then winds, as it ascends 
through the long and narrow valley of Hadas, which 
ends at the Taranta rivulet, a name often mistaken 
for that of the adjoining mountain. Soolooh, as the 
steep ascent is called, presents an imposing appear- 
ance to a Kwolla traveller, but would appear of little 
importance in the Alps or Pyrenees. Half way up, 
stands an insulated rock, the site of an Asaworta 
tradition. A freebooter of this tribe, who, according 
to the still prevailing custom, had kidnapped a 
Tugreye girl, in order to sell her at Massawwa, was 
so enchanted with the beauty of his newly-acquired 
slave, that he offered to restore her to liberty if she 
would dance on the shelving summit of this rock. 





* Kwolla, Abyssine term, expressive of a low, flat, and 
hot country, in opposition to daga, a high, cold, and moun- 
tainous plain. These words, like most local expressions, 
present a better defined sense than the flachland and hoch- 
dand, which recur so often in Prof. Ritter’s celebrated 
*Erdkunde.’ They are almost literally translated in Arabic 
by tehama, and nedjd. Countries, which, like Europe, are 
neither kwolla nor daga, are called here wainadaga. 





The favourite dance consists in slow movements of 
the arms and feet, and each pause is performed by 
bending backwards to a fearful extent. The Abys- 
sine maiden accepted the trial, danced on the brink 
of the precipice, and was restored to her family. 
The rock is still called Dance of Lamino’s Daughter. 

Dugsa, where we arrived three days after our de- 
parture from the sea-coast, is, like other border vil- 
lages, a spot chosen for defence rather than conve- 
nience. Most of the neighbouring boroughs have 
been laid waste, like Dobarwa, by the depredations 
of the Asaworta, and the never-ending feuds with 
Tugreye and Hamasen; but Dugsa and Haleya 
have contrived to keep peace with the former, and 
to defend themselves against the latter. The young 
chief of one of these villages had asked the hand of 
a chief’s daughter in Hamasen, and the answer being 
delayed, had actually assembled a band of 300 Asa- 
worta and Borderers, in order to rob his fair one, and 
ransack her father’s territories. The latter, however, 
accepted the proposal, and the young warrior, who 
received the news in our presence, was more distress- 
ed at his loss of plunder, than rejoiced at receiving 
his bride. 

We left our Massawwa porters at Dugsa, and en- 
gaged a set of determined men, who feared neither 
Mooslim nor Christian. This precaution was the 
more necessary, as, in order to avoid the numerous 
tolls on the road, we resolved to take a short cut by 
a deserted path, leaving Mount Tahwile to the right, 
and trending towards the kwolla of Logo. This last 
was the most dangerous spot, being beset with wild 
beasts by night, and with custom-house officers by 
day, if I dare apply that high-sounding name to the 
caravan-pilferers in Abyssinia. We chose the lesser 
evil, and shortly after midnight we proceeded through 
a narrow path, where our barefooted band was 
greatly annoyed by thorns. On approaching the 
dreaded spot, which we had wished to pass by sur- 
prise, we beheld, with no small dismay, a large fire, 
surrounded by dark and moving figures. A council 
was held, and we resolved to carry our point by open 
force. Clubs and shields were now ready ; and two 
of our party, expert at single-stick, were stationed in 
the rear. However, on approaching the fire, we had 
the good fortune to discover that the suspicious 
figures were, like ourselves, honest and peaceable 
smugglers. We passed, in a similar manner, the 
seven or eight tolls which separate Dugsa from 
Adwa, and, on the evening of the third day, we lay 
down to rest on the ledge of a swampy shallow near 
thistown. The night was dark, and the rain extin- 
guished our fires. Fortunately, our uncomfortable 
position prevented us from sleeping, for at midnight 
an armed troop, headed by M. Coffin’s brother-in- 
law, stole unperceived near us, and were already 
seizing our baggage, when the Dugsa Borderers flew 
to their arms, and, by their resolute demeanour, inti- 
midated the freebooters, Shortly after, the greatest 
part of our goods were silently conveyed into this 
town, ourselves and a few porters entering ostensibly 
by daylight. 

This manner of proceeding, however illegal in 
Europe, is the only feasible plan for getting through 
this country. Kahsay, one of the last sons of Saba- 
gadis, is imprisoned in one of the Sumen hill forts. 
Oubi is on the left bank of the Takazay, and all 
Tugreye is in a perfect anarchy, each petty keeper 
of the bounds assuming, with impunity, an almost 
absolute power. As, however, none of them ever 
opens a parcel, it is impossible for an European tra- 
veller to prove, by the sight of his books and instru- 
ments, that he is not atrader. The amount of tolls, 
arbitrary in itself, depends entirely on the strength 
of one party, and the-cunning or inexperience of the 
other; and more than one practised caravan chief 
has passed whole weeks on the road before satisfying 
the rapacity of some petty Shoom. 

On a large scale, the wars and intestine quarrels 
of Abyssinia are never-ending, but, whether in public 
or private, their speeches are not the less so, We 
will talk about it is a saying ever well received, and 
ever ready to clog the most trifling affair. The man 
of few words, however wise in Europe, has little to 
do in Ethiopia. 

If this retrospect on a half-savage nation can 
amuge you, amidst your debates on science and 
polite learning, it will gratify yours, &c., 

Antuony p’Assapiz. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


WE see with regret that our suggestion of replac- 
ing with tombs and tablets, appropriate to the sur- 
rounding architecture, the classic, semi-barbaric, and 
incongruous monuments which now disfigure the 
Temple Church, has been of little avail. We ob- 
served, on a visit there the other day, that each 
monument was scrupulously encased in wood, for 
fear lest Accident might aid Taste in reasserting her 
right. The rich altar screen, the pulpit, reading- 
desk, and ranges of pews and Corinthian pilasters, 
are, however, we rejoice to say, banished—some of 
our contemporaries announce that they are already 
sold to the builders of the New Christian Church in 
Jerusalem: whatever amount they may produce could 
not be better employed than as we have before sug- 
gested. We know that many monuments in West- 
minster Abbey have been from time to time set aside, 
to speak cautiously, without leave and without in- 
quiry. We do not recommend that a like course 
should be pursued in this instance, but rather that 
offensive monuments should be renewed in better 
taste. 

The Committee of the Glasgow Wellington Mili- 
tary Memorial are still at sea for an artist. Feel- 
ing the difficulty, it has appointed a Sub-Committee 
of twenty-one to inquire regarding the most eminent 
sculptors in Europe, the best mode of selection, the 
prices of the several artists, and the time in which 
each would undertake to complete the work. The 
Sub-Committee have made its first inquiry, and 
sent questions to the following sculptors :—Chantrey, 
Baily, Westmacott, Campbell, Steel, Wyatt, Mar- 
rochetti, Rauch, and Schwanthaler. In these ques- 
tions, it asks to be furnished with copies of draw- 
ings or lithographs of any equestrian statue erected 
or designed by the artist, and requests him to state 
whether the sum subscribed will ensure the best exer- 
tions of the artist to whom it is given, and if any part 
could be appropriated to a pedestal with historical 
representations in bas-relief. The Edinburgh Wel- 
lington Memorial has been given to Mr. Steel, the 
young artist to whom the Scott statue for the same 
city has been entrusted, and whose bust of the Queen 
was in the Academy Exhibition for 1839. 


On the close of the Opera this evening, musical 
London may prepare to take its holiday; for the 
Concerts d’Eté, spiritedly conducted though they 
have been, cannot make further head against the dis- 
position of all good citizens to prefer fresh air to gas 
odours, and the singing birds of Kensington and 
Hampstead, should they travel no further, to the 
nightingales of M. Jullien’s flageolet. As regards the 
Italian theatre, it has been needless, at so advanced 
a period, to offer a report of the last revival, * La 
Donna dell’ Lago,’—or rather of the first act of that 
charming opera, the second act being, as recently 
performed, a mere senseless pasticcio, put together 
to suit the humours and the roulades of the principal 
singers. Neither are we called upon to do more 
than allude to‘ Le Toreador,’ a flimsy Spanish ballet, 
got up at the eleventh hour, with a clever street 
scene in Seville, and many opportunities of dis- 
play for Mdlle. Cerito, who, on leaving London, goes 
not to the Académie of Paris, as some have said, but 
to Stuttgart. When Time has developed her pan- 
tomimic powers, she may challenge most dancers 
ancient or modern. It is past doubt, we believe, 
that the Opera has now passed into the hands of a 
new proprietor, who is prepared, it is said, to expend a 
needful liberality on paint and decoration, to exer- 
cise a judicious control over the free admissions to 
the pit, which, of late, have destroyed the comfort of 
that part of the house, and—most important of all 
—to close the booksellers’ books, the opening of 
which must be accompanied by speculation and 
jobbing in the prices of admission, anything but con- 
venient or wholesome (vide Lord Mount Edge- 
cumbe on the Opera as it was). But we are well 
aware, while alluding to these hopeful prospects, how 
much easier it is to promise than to perform on the 
part of an Italian—or any—Opera management. It 
is said that Drury Lane has found a new lessee in 
Mr. Eliason: that the new theatre in Oxford-street— 
by report pronounced a bijou in the matter of deco- 
ration and comfort—is.to be tenanted by an Opera 
Buffa, with Signora Tosi as prima donna; and that, 
till the German Opera returns the St, James’s 
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Theatre will be converted into an Opéra Comique— 
Madame Jenny Colon Leplus at its head. This, 
if thoroughly transplanted,—that is, with all the 
Parisian stage proprieties and niceties in acting 
—would be as valuable a study, in its way, as was 
the German Opera for musicians, Apropos of the 
latter, Herr Schumann and his company seem to 
have steamed up to Mayence, in the midst of a per- 
fect triumph of dancing, feasting, crowding welcomers, 
and singing of ‘God save the Queen.’ They come 
back, certainly, next year. Surely, by all these les- 
sons and models—for the right and thoughtful appre- 
ciation of which its own pause givesample opportunity 
—English Opera ought to profit. We do not regret 
its temporary extinction, being persuaded that its 
revival must, if it take place at all, be founded on a 
more solid and artistic basis, than the national lyric 
drama has ever rested on with us. The next musical 
demonstration of any importance, will be the Bir- 
mingham Festival, at which Mendelssohn’s * Lob- 
gesang,’ the new Symphonic Cantata, performed at 
the Leipsic Gutenberg Festival, will be given as part 
of the second morning's performance,—the first to 
be ‘Israel in Egypt.’ 

The fagades of the Egyptian Obelisk, lately erected 
at Paris, have been partially uncovered. The design 
of the sculptures on the base appears to be to save 
the antiquarians of some thousand years hence the 
difficulties which modern research and enterprise 
have experienced, in the endeavour to discover the 
mechanical means by which the ancients transported 
and reared their giant masses. For this purpose, the 
one side contains engraved representations of the in- 
struments employed by M. Lebas for removing the 
Obelisk from its base, and effecting its embarkation ; 
the other exhibits the machinery used in drawing it 
to its novel site, and securing it there. 

We are enabled, by the kindness of a friend, to 
announce an interesting discovery, made on the 23rd 
of last month, at F lorence, in the chapel of the 
Palazzo del Podesta, now called del Bargello. This is 
none otherthan the long-lost portrait of Dante, painted 
by Giotto—the only other authentic likeness of the 
poet, which existed in Santa Croce, being irretrievably 
lost. Besides this, there have also heen discovered por- 
traits of Brunetto Latini and Corso Donati, and of 
other unknown personages. It appears, that a Signor 
Bezzi, incited by a note of Moreni to the Vita di 
Dante da Filelfo, where, as well as in Vasari’s work, 
the portrait is mentioned, with some difficulty ob- 
tained permission to restore the frescoes in the chapel 
of the Bargello—some experiments with that object 
having been already made, but unsuccessfully, about 
thirty years since, by Dr. Cioni, the eminent Flo- 
rentine chemist. Bartolini the sculptor, and the 
Marchese Feroni, were also appointed on the com- 
mission ; and it is from a letter addressed by the 
Marchese to Signor Bezzi, now in this country, that 
we derive our information :—* The figure of Dante 
that has been discovered,” he writes, “is whole- 
length: the poet holds in the one hand a book, 
in the other a branch of pomegranate. The wall 
on which this and the other portraits are painted is 
that opposite to the entrance-door.” It is now pro- 
posed to restore the whole chapel. This discovery 
has excited the greatest interest, and attracts a con- 
course of strangers: no one, however, has, as yet, 
been permitted to make a copy of the portrait. 

CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
Baiyzen INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, w ah a Selection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIE Te MASTE 2RS, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, 
and English Schools, including ONE ROOM of the WORKS $ of 
the late WM. HILTON, Esq. R.A,, Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in the Morning till 6 in the 
Evening, and will be CLOSED on SATURD.z AY, the 22nd inst.— 


Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 

Hy Rt | AMA, Regent's Park, will be CLOSED on THURS- 
DAY NEXT, the 20th instant, for a short time, when the Picture 
of [a 1 Croce will be removed, and replaced by a subject of 
the greatest interest. t.—Open from 10 till 5. 





RAILWAY TRAVE ELLING. —The present principle of con- 
struction in Railways and Steam Carriages reversed by Mr. 
Rangeley’s Patent Kotatory Railway, by which are the follow- 
ing gains :—safety. expedition, vast econom my. the Pay ing asc ascents 
and descents, so that tunnelling is avoided,—two Working Mo- 
dels may be seen, the one working in a Straight Line, the “other 
working in a Cirele; a vari ety of the most novel and ingenious 
Inventions and Works of Art of the first class to the number of 
1200, including 120 fine Da jecrréotypes, Hall's Patent Water 
Elevator, Coinig Press, Microscope, Chro rom@tic Fire Cloud, 
Diving Bell, Diver, various Experiments, a Daily Lecture by the 

Chemist, Mr. Maugham.—Open daily from Ten o'clock; Ad- 
mission, 1s.—Polytechnic Institution’: 309, Regent-street. 





LECTURES FOR 1 THE ENSUING WEEK AT THE ROYAL 
GALLE = of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
LowTHER ARCADE, STRAND. 
Mechanical Philoso; nage by Mr. Caweee, Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, at ee 10 o'clock 
Bigctricity, by Mr. . Clarke, ‘Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at 40 lock, 
Chemistry, by Mr. Cowper, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
at half-past 10 o’eloc 
a | of Light, by hi ‘Mr. E. Mt. Clarke, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, 
Also, iilustrations i in Navona ‘iintore, &c. daily, at half-past 12 
and 5 o'clock, p.m., exhibited oe Gas peeroncope, (magnify- 
ing 3,000,000 of times); The Electrical Kel, the only one in 
Europe, fed daily at 1 and 4 o’clock, r.m.; The Accordion, by 
Reisner, from Paris, daily, as usual; The Steam-Gun, 
— the other interesting novelties daily, as usual.— Admittance, 
ls.; Open from Ten till Six daily. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Botanicat Society.—Aug. 7.—John Reynolds, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair.—A paper was read 
from Mrs. Riley, ‘On growing Ferns from Seed, 
with suggestions upon their cultivation and preparing 
the specimens.’ To secure the vegetation of ferns, 
there must be an uniform state of both heat and 
moisture ; the pots in which the sporales are sown 
should be filled about one-third with potsherds as 
drainage, and covered to within an inch of the top 
with a light soil, composed of a mixture of three 
parts peat, two parts sand, and one part loam. Ifthe 
soil retain the moisture, the surface is quickly cover- 
ed with confervie, which destroy the seedlings. After 
scattering the seed very slightly on the surface of the 
soil, the pot should be immediately and closely co- 
vered with a glass, which promotes a more even state 
of temperature and moisture than if it were exposed 
to the atmosphere of the stove. If the soil be tho- 
roughly moistened at the time of sowing, and kept 
closely covered, it will not require water very fre- 
quently, but when that is necessary, it must be very 
carefully and evenly supplied, and in just sufficient 
quantity to keep the soil moist, without suffering it 
to become saturated. On the appearance of germi- 
nation, a little air may be given, and increased as the 
plants progress. The time of the first appearance 
of the seedlings differs with various ferns from ten 
days to three or four weeks ; and the period until the 
plant assumes its perfect form differs still more. 





Botanic Society.—dug. 11.—Thomas Wyse, 
Esq. M.P., Vice President, in the chair.—Dr. Ar- 
nold, of Kingston, Jamaica, read a paper upon a new 
property discovered by him in the Datura fastuosa ; 
that its application-to the eye was followed by an 
almost immediate dilatation of the pupil; and he 
thought that the extraordinary powers of this plant 
evinced its adaptation as a substitute for the Bella- 
donna, which is very rarely of uniform strength, par- 
ticularly such as is imported into Jamaica.—The 
Chairman observed, that the laying out of the grounds 
was already commenced, and that the Council anti- 
cipated that the greater portion would be speedily 
prepared for the reception of the subscribers and the 
public. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

* Description of the Nonsuch Iron Passage Boat 
plying on the Limterick navigation, between that 
place and Killaloe,’ hy Charles Wye Williams. 
—The attention of Mr. Williams having been at- 
tracted to the successful plan for the conveyance 
of passengers adopted on the Glasgow and Pais- 
ley Canal, where light sheet-iron boats of great 
length travel at a speed of nine miles an hour, he 
was induced to attempt the introduction of the 
same system on the Irish canals. A great difficulty, 
however, presented itself, as the locks there would 
only admit boats sixty feet long, which length was 
quite inadequate to the carrying out with advantage 
the principle involved in the long light Scotch boat. 
To overcome this difficulty, he constructed a sheet- 
iron boat, 80 feet long, and 6 feet 6 inches wide at 
midships, having the stem and stern ends (each 10 
feet long) attached by strong hinges to the body, and 
susceptible of being rapidly raised to a vertical posi- 
tion by means of winches; thus reducing the length 
to 60 feet when required to pass through a lock. It 
is evident that by this means there would be gained 
not merely the apparent additional buoyancy of 10 
feet at each end of the boat, which from the form 
would not be very effective, but in reality the buoy- 
ancy due to an addition of 20 feet of the midship 
section. The boat thus constructed has been found 
to answer perfectly ; the buoyancy is equal to that 





of the Scotch boats of similar dimensions; no crank- 
ness or unsteadiness accrues when the ends are 
raised ; it is capable of carrying 60 passengers, tra- 
velling ata speed of 9 miles per hour, with the same 
power that was required to draw a 60 feet boat with 
a less load, | and there is a much less action on the 
canal bank in consequence of the increased length, 
which at the same time imparts stiffness, and enables 
passengers to enter and leave the boat with sy 

Considerable timé is saved in passing the locks, by 
the opposition of the square end when the bow is 
raised ; the boat may thus be run almost at full speed 
into the lock, and both ends being raised simulta- 
neously, it is stopped much more easily than if the 
tapered ends were down. No provision is necessary 
for keeping the ends down, as the weight of the bow 
and steersman answers the purpose. This boat has 
been working without intermission for three years 
between Limerick and Killaloe, traversing twice daily 
a distance of 15 miles, on a navigation of consider- 
able intricacy, and passing 11 locks, without any ac- 
cident having hitherto occurred. 

‘On the experiments and results of Mr. W. J. 
Henwood, as to the power of the Huel Towan En- 
gine,’ by "George Woods.—In this communication, 
the author refers to the experiments of Mr. Henwood, 
published in the second volume of the Transactions, 
and to the result there stated, that the curve traced 
by the pencil of the indicator during the expansion 
of the steam deviates from a true parabola, according 
to the temperature of the medium contained in the 
jacket. Mr. Woods comes to the conclusion, that 
the temperature remaining constant, the curve will 
deviate very considerably from a true parabola. The 
results obtained by the author as to the relative 
powers of the engine before and after the steam is 
cut off, and the mean pressure as given by the indi. 
cator diagram, do not differ materially from those 


| given by Mr. Henwood. But Mr. Woods differs from 


Mr. Henwood as to that portion of the curve which 
the latter selects as representing the true value of ex- 
pansive working. 

* Description of a Running Gauge for ascertaining 
the Parallelism of a Railway,’ by Edward Cowper.— 
The construction of this gauge somewhat resembles 
that of a truck, having two grooved wheels made to 
fit the rails, on which it travels. It has two axles, 
one of them fixed and the other moveable, so as to 
accommodate itself to any variation in the width be- 
tween the rails: to the end of the moveable axle is 
attached an arm, which, by its vibration acrossa dial, 
points out the degree of irregularity in the parallelism 
of the lines of rails. It can be used by hand or at- 
tached to the end of a train of carriages, and is in- 
tended as a rapid mode of detecting any irregularity 
in the railway. 

‘An Azimuth Cap as an addition to the common 
Level,’ by Edward Cowper.—It is sometimes desir- 
able in levelling operations to ascertain the bearing 
of objects which are either above or below the field 
of view of the telescope. The common level alone 
cannot take the bearing of such objects; for, by ele- 
vating or depressing the telescope, the action of the 
compass is destroyed ; but, by slipping the Azimuth 
Cap on to the end of the telescope of the level, ob- 
jects 50° above or below the field of view may be 
observed without disturbing the compass or altering 
the level of the telescope. This instrument consists 
of a brass cap, containing two slips of looking glass 
placed at an angle to each other, precisely as in 
Hadley’s quadrant ; one glass being fixed at an angle 
to the axis of the telescope, and the other being 
moveable about a centre. When any object is re- 
quired to be brought within the field of view, the 
cap is placed on the end of the telescope, and the 
angle of the moveable glass is varied until the ob- 
ject is reflected on the fixed: glass, and thence to 
the eye. 

‘An Account of the Performances of the Loco- 
motive Engines on the London and Birmingham 
Railway during the year 1839,’ by Edward Bury. 
—The engines used on the London and Birmingham 
Railway are all constructed on the same principle as 
to the main parts, the whole being upon four wheels, 
and only differing from each other in some of the 
minor details. The engines differ in weight accord- 
ing to the class they belong to. A passenger engine, 
with its coke and water in the fire-box and boiler, 
weighs 9 tons 13 cwt, 1 qr. 
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Tons. cwts. qrs. 
The fore end eee 19 1 
The after end 17 2 
A merchandise engine, with coke and water, weighs 
ll tons 13 cwt. 1 qr. 
Tons. cwts. qrs. 
The fore end ........-.006- 4 1 
The after end 12 3 
This form of engine was adopted by the author as 
early as the year 1829, when he constructed the 
“ Liverpool,” which was the original model engine 
with horizontal cylinders and cranked axles. It was 
set to work on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way in July, 1830. This form of engine has been 
invariably used on the London and Birmingham 
Railway since its opening. 

The paper was accompanied by complete drawings 
of the engines, and tabular statements of their per- 
formances during the year 1839, showing the number 
of miles traversed by each engine, the weight con- 
veyed, with the cost in detail of coke, oil, tools, 
wages, repairs, and general charges. The perfor- 
mances of the engines extend over a distance of 
700,000 miles, and a period of 12 months: and it 
appears, that with the passenger engines— 

For the first 6 months the‘iverage total cost of conveyance 
was ra of a penny per ton per mile. 
For the second 6 months the average total 





C088 WEB cccccccccess thu ditto. 
While with the merchandise engines— 
For the first 6 months the average total 

GRE DEB ccc cccascccs : ditto. 
And for the second 6 months the average 

total cost was........ ditto. 


1000, 

‘Earth Falls at the Undercliff in the Isle of 
Wight,’ by William Rickman.—The remarkable 
tract of coast called the “ Undercliff,” extends from 
the south point of the Isle of Wight, nine miles to 
the eastward. Its surface is distorted in form, some- 
what resembling in miniature the volcanic features 
of Southern Italy ; for although the latter has been 
formed by the action of fire, and the former by that 
of water, both have been moulded when ina state of 
partial fluidity. The soil is of a boggy nature, is in- 
tersected with numerous springs, and in it are imbed- 
ded, in the utmost confusion, detached masses of the 
weather-worn cliff rock, forming in places natural 
terraces on the face of the cliff, and inclining inwards 
at different angles towards the land. A sectional 
view taken through the south point, bearing north to 
the summit of St. Catherine’s Down, would present 
these features. From the sea beach of iron sand, 
strewed with shingle and boulders, rises a cliff of 60 
feet, and from it a rugged and irregular ascent of 
320 feet in height, half a mile in extent, composed 
of vegetable soil, chalk, green sandstone in masses 
and fragments, and of blue marle, the whole min- 
gled indiscriminately, and irrigated by numerous 
springs. Thus much constitutes the “ Undercliff.” 
Above it appears the perpendicular, serrated profile 
of the Upper Cliff, 260 feet in height, from which 
the surface of the Down proceeds with a slight des- 
cent for a quarter of a mile, and then gradually rises 
in the extent of half a mile to a vertical height of 
200 feet, being the highest land in the island—780 
feet above the level of the sea. The strata are nearly 
horizontal, with a slight dip to the north-east. They 
are the upper part of the secondary or super-medial 
order, and consist of chalk, chalk-stone, green sand- 
stone, blue marle, and iron or redsand. This strati- 
fication would account for the subsidences of the Cliff 
which have occurred so repeatedly. The water col- 
lected by the extensive surface of the Down would 
percolate through the chalk and sandstone beds until 
it reached the impervious blue marle, where it would 
accumulate until it finally escaped by oozing out 
over the edge of the stratum, carrying with it por- 
tions of the sandy subsoil. In this state it has the 
appearance of a slimy grit, consisting of particles of 
the sandstone lubricated with the clay—it is fami- 
liarly called “ the blue slipper.” A continuation of 
this infiltration for any length of time must end by 
undermining certain portions of the face of the Cliff, 
which, being unsupported beneath, detach them- 
selves from the main rock and settle. The first set- 
tlement may not exceed a few inches, but a fissure 
having been formed the whole length behind the 
subsidence, the surface water pours into it, and con- 
tinuing to moisten and undermine it, at length 
causes the slip to assume its present aspect. This 
Soakage of water at the back of the mass may be 








supposed to sap its foundation at the rear, and to tempting to cut ‘glass ware, it is easily perceived if 


give it the dip inwards, which is observed in all cases, 
and most evidently in such as are farthest advanced 
in their descent. A number of natural terraces are 
thus formed, and the process may be traced in every 
stage of its progress at different parts of the Cliff, as 
at Mirables, in the Pelham Walks, at Ventnor, and 
at the Luccombe landslip, These subsidences appear 
to have succeeded each other at long intervals of 
time, but there is no record of any so extensive as 
that which occurred in 1799, at which time upwards 
of 100 acres were set in motion. That the principal 
landslips took place prior to the Norman Conquest, 
is proved by the existence of Bonchurch and St. 
Lawrence Chapel, which are supposed to have been 
built soon after the manor was surveyed for entry in 
Doomsday Book. . 

*On the Manufacture of Flint Glass,’ by Apsley 
Pellatt.—Flint glass, called by the French “ cristal,” 
from its resemblance to real crystal, is composed 
of silex (whence the English name), to which ‘is 
added carbonate of potash and litharge, or red 
lead ; to which latter material is owing, not only 
its great specific gravity, but its superior lustre, its 
ductility, and power of refraction. It is necessary 
for optical purposes, that flint glass should be per- 
fectly free from striz, otherwise the rays*‘of light 
passing through it diverge and become distorted, and 
this defect is caused-by the want of homogeneity in 
the melted mass, occasioned by the difliculty of per- 
fectly fusing substances of such different density as 
the materials employed. The materials, being pro- 
perly prepared, are thrown at intervals into a crucible 
of Stourbridge clay, which will hold about 1,6001b. 
weight of glass when fused. The mouth of the cru- 
cible is then covered with a double stopper, but not 


luted, to permit the escape of the moisture remaining | 


in the materials, as well as the carbonic acid gas and 
excess of oxygen. It requires from 50 to 60 hours 


. . . . . | 
application of a rapid, intense, and equal heat to 


effect the perfect fusion of the materialsand to drive 
off the gas; during which time the unfused particles 
and excess of salts are skimmed off as they rise to the 
surface. The progress of fusion cannot be watched, 
nor can any mechanical means for blending the mate- 
rial during fusion be resorted to, lest the intensity of 
heat requisite for the production of a perfectly homo- 
geneous glass should be diminished, the quality of the 
product beinginfluenced by any inattention on the part 
of the fireman, as well as by the state of the atmo- 
sphere or of the wind. It has been ascertained, that 
there is a certain point or crisis of fusion at which the 
melted metal must be kept to insure a glass fit for 
optical purposes, and even when that point be at- 
tained, and the crucible shall furnish proper glass 
during several hours, should there be such diminution 
of heat as to require the furnace to be closed, the re- 
mainder of the metal in the crucible becomes curdy 
and full of striz, and thus unfit for use. It is the 
same with the glass made for the flat bore tubes for 
thermometers, which are never annealed, because 
the smoke of the annealing furnace would render 
the interior of the bore unfit for the reception of the 
mercury. These tubes will only bear the heat of the 
blowpipe when they are made from a metal which 
has been produced under all the favourable circum- 
stances before described. It is, therefore, to be in- 
ferred, that the most homogeneous and perfect flint 
glass can only be produced by exposure to an intense 
and equable degree of heat, and that any excess or 
diminution of that heat is injurious to its quality. 
The English method of manufacturing the flint plate 
for optical purposes is thus described. About 7b. 
weight of the metal is taken in a ladle of a conical 
shape from the pot at the proper point of fusion, and 
then blown into a hollow cylinder, cut open, and 
flattened into a sheet of glass of about 14 inches by 20, 
and varying in thickness from $ths to 4th of an inch. 
This plate is afterwards annealed, and in this state 
goes into the hands of the optician, who cuts and 
grinds it into the requisite form. When a glass fur- 
nace is about to be put out, whole pots of metal are 
sometimes suffered to remain in it, and cool gradually. 
The crucibles being destroyed, pieces of glass may be 
cloven from the mass of metal, softened by heat, and 
made to assume the requisite form, and then ground. 
It is believed that the excellent glasses made by 
Frauenhoffer, and other manufacturers on the conti- 
nent, are produced by some such means, On at- 


it be sufficiently annealed ; if not, the ware is put 
into tepid water, which is heated, and kept at the 
boiling point during several hours; it is then suffered 
to become gradually cold. This method is more 
efficacious than re-annealing by the ordinary means. 
A piece of unannealed barometer tube of 40 inches 
in length being heated and quickly cooled, contracted 
only 7; ofan inch, whereas a similar piece, annealed 
by the usual means, contracted nearly } of an inch. 
Unannealed flint glass, being heated and suddenly 
cooled in water, exhibits the appearance of a mass of 
crystals; it is thence inferred that the process of 
annealing renders the glass more compact and solid 5 
it thus becomes incapable of polarization. Flint 
glass being remarkably elastic, has caused it to be 
| used for chronometers. To prove its elasticity; a 
hollow ball of unannealed glass of 3 inches diameter, 
weighing about 16 ounces, was dropped, when cold, 
from a height of 7 feet upon a stone floor; it re- 
bounded uninjured about 34 feet, but broke on fall- 
ing to the ground after the rebound, Similar balls, 
both at a bright and a low red heat, were dropped 
from the same height, and both broke immediately 
without any rebound; thus demonstrating that its 
elasticity only exists while cold. Glass being some- 
times deteriorated in the process of reheating, not 
only in colour, but in its faculty of welding, by the 
| sulphur existing in the coal or coke used in the fur- 
nace, this is prevented by occasionally throwing about 
}@ quart of cold water on the fire; the explosive 
| vapour thus raised carries off the sulphureous gas. 
The process of annealing has the remarkable pro- 
perty of carrying off from the glass the reddish tint 
| imparted to it by manganese, and in large masses, 
| not only the reddish tint disappears, but the glass 
| sometimes becomes green or blue, probably by the 
action of the sulphureous acid gas from the coke. 
| The reddish tint will however return, and the green- 
ish one disappear, should the annealed glass be after- 
wards heated or remelted. Should the pot crack 
during fusion, and the flame or smoke come in con- 
tact with the melted metal, a green tint and abun- 
dance of dense striz will be the consequence. Such 
an accident can only be repaired, if the crack be 
accessible, by throwing cold water on the exuding 
metal, which thus becomes gradually cooled, and 
itself forms a lute, so as to enable the process of 
melting to be continued. Long experience has 
shown that the best fuel for melting glass in the fur- 
naces is oven-burnt coke mixed with a small quantity 
of screened ceal. 

Mr. Pellatt illustrated the preceding paper by 
specimens of glass exhibiting peculiar effects of crys- 
tallization ; among them were cylindrical solid pieces 
of flint glass, which, from being suddenly cooled by 
plunging them into water, had the interior entirely 
dislocated, and were merely held together by the 
exterior coating ; portions of tubes showing the same 
effect ; a portion of a vase of white glass dipped into 
blue glass of a greater density—in cooling, the in- 
terior white glass appeared to be crushed by the con- 
traction of the exterior coating; a similar vase of 
white and blue glass of more equal density had 
cooled, and bore cutting without cracking; a mass 
of optical glass, exhibiting striw, specks, and imper- 
fections ; which, together with the modes of manu- 
facture, he explained. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Ilorticultural Society Three, P.M. 
Microscopical Society ............++ Eight. 
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FINE ARTS 


The Seven Ages of Shakspeare illustrated. 

A few weeks since, while noticing a clever set of 
sketches of Parisian manners and society, an illus- 
tration was mentioned, in which the often vaunted 
dignity of Louis /e grand was shown to reside in his 
ambrosial periwig, his flowing draperies, and his 
august high-heeled shoes. This dissection of Ludo- 
vicus Rex occurred to us vividly while turning over 
the Seven Ages of Shakspeare illustrated,—an imposing 
book at the first glance, but which, on closer inspec- 
tion, revealed to us that British Art, as therein repre- 
sented, is little more high-souled or dignified, than 
the puny, mean, undecorated man Louis, of Mr. 
Titmarsh’s caricature. Every possible luxury of 
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wood-engraving—of typographical adornment—of 
the richest satin (paper) clothing, and the widest 
phylactery of margin, have been resorted to by the 
publisher to make this work worthy of its subject ; 
and yet, if the hard truth must be spoken, we could 
not help ejaculating, on closing it, “ Is this all that 
British Painters can do to illustrate the British Poet’s 
Vision of Human Life?” 

An agreeable letter from Lady Callcott accompa- 
nies the illustrations, in which she points to the dif- 
ferent modes in which the Seven Ages of Life have 
been, at different times, set forth ; instancing from 
among the ancient apologue-writers a Hebrew legend 
from Mr. Hurwitz’s collection—and from among the 
works of ancient artists, the seven figures on the 
pavement of the cathedral of Siena, by Federigi, of 
that town, executed about 1482, far earlier than the 
better known marble mosaics of Beccafiumi. Of 
these a very interesting outline is given. But we 
must speak of the modern designs, which have for 
frontispiece Mulready’s much-admired group, exhi- 
bited last year at the Royal Academy, most carefully 
cut in wood by Thompson :—we must say too care- 
fully. The manner of th~ artist is so closely fol- 
lowed, that in places, (as in the heads of the dotard 
in the chair, and of the lean and slippered panta- 
loon,) a degree of indistinctness has ensued, which, 
being provided against in the original, by shades of 
colour, claimed on its being presented, in black and 
white, a clearer making-out of form for its solution. 
Other parts of the wood-cut, however, are admirable, 
especially the head of the justice, in the second 
group. There is little in Mr. Leslie’s vignette of the 
Fates, which appears on the title-page, to distinguish 
it from the allegorical compositions of young ladies 
with lyres, pallets, laurel-crowns, and trumpets, which 
have been so liberally employed by our book-illus- 
trators for the last fifty years. ‘Then comes, by way 
of prologue, Constable’s melancholy * Jaques,’ the 
chosen from among twenty sketches of the subject 
made by him. De mortuis, &c. is a safe and whole- 
some adage ; and the shattered tree under which the 
gentle misanthrope lies, is worthy of Constable. To 
return to our first simile, Mr. Williams has velveted 
and ermined up this poor design, with all the sump- 
tuousness of clothing which delicate touch and high 
finish can bestow. As much, if not more, has Mr. 
Thompson done for Sir David Wilkie’s group of the 
infant, 

Mewling and puking in its nurse’s arms, 
overlooked by its mother, whose face wears any- 
thing rather than the anxious, proud expression of 
maternity ; the babe is truer to babyhood. Mr. Col- 
lins’s schoolboy is more pleasing ; the two females 
watching his snail-like progress school-ward from the 
cottage gate, have a touch of Izaak Walton's country 
wives in them, which is in excellent keeping. But 
what shall we say of Mr. Chalon’s ‘Lover’? The 
Dorothea of an Academy student could hardly be 
worse than the long-haired opera nymph, disguised in 
troubadour garb, whom he has here sketched, sprawl- 
ing on a bank, between a lute anda hat and feathers. 
No “woful ballads” can issue from those lips; but 
* La sorte mia tiranna,’ or some other such hackneyed 
love-in-the-Haymarket ditty —to be received, we 
earnestly hope, by all who pretend to any taste, with 
a contemptuous hiss! Mr. Cooper’s illustration of the 
soldierly age is better, as regards conception, and the 
equestrian, not the human, anatomy, is, as might 
be expected from Mr. Cooper, vigorous and clever ;— 
save only that the Bucephalus has but three legs. 
This is a clear, spirited, wood-engraving. Sir A. W. 
Callcott’s * Justice’ is the best but one of the series :— 
well-fed, suitable, and important, he lolls, as a ma- 
gistrate having command of stocks and bridewell 
should do, in his arm-chair, (somewhat too strait a 
throne} however, for such a portly potentate!) warm- 
ing one authoritative foot at his ease, while he ques- 
tions the vagabond brought before him—a dark- 
haired, bright-eyed, fine-limbed Italian boy—who, 
shivers before the terrors of justice in a strange land, 
and at the woful prospect of being despoiled of the 
white mice, which are the object of His Worship’s in- 
vestigation. Clever, too, as belonging to a meagre, 
formal, painstaking drudge, is the head of the old 
clerk, who sits taking minutes of the proceedings, in 
the emblazoned window. Mr. E. Landseer’s ‘ Lean 
and slippered Pantaloon’ is, on the other hand, a 
failure, To support the antique beau and his shrunk 





shanks, the artist has introduced a poodle, who is also 
looking at his proportions, and that so prominently as 
to be distracting rather than harmonious ; the twisted 
frame of the looking-glass, too, has a disproportionate 
importance in the design. The last scene is the 
best—Mr. Hilton’s ‘ Dotage’; a simple composition, 
affecting in the child-like helplessness and quiescence 
of the pillow-propped old man—and effective in the 
distribution of light and shadow, which sets off the 
kneeling figure beside him, a nurse who diligently 
blows the fire—poor substitute for the vital warmth 
which lingers so faintly in her charge. Nor can any- 
thing much more excellent be hoped for on wood 
than the cutting of this design by Williams. 

If we have been something prolix and strict in 
noticing this book, it is because its pretensions war- 
rant a searching examination. It comes before us 
with all possible “ pride, pomp, and circumstance.” 
The publisher has spared no expense on it, and the 
best names in English art are here associated to do 
justice to the English poet. We shall speak of the 
other works of art now before us, next week. 








MISCELLANEA 

Animalcular constitution of Chalk.—Prof. Ehren- 
berg, in 1836, announced, that in examining chalk 
and other calcareous rocks, he had discovered the 
characteristic fact, that the smallest grains of chalk 
appeared to consist of regular elliptical particles, 
possessing a crystalline aspect. Since that period, 
he has ascertained that the chalk of Puskaresz, in 
the east of Prussia, and that of the island of Rugen, of 
Schonen, Denmark, Gravesend, Brighton, Ireland, 
Meudon near Paris, Girgenti in Sicily, presents 
two different structures; the one inorganic, distin- 
guished by its regular elliptical structure and granular 
slaty disposition, and the other organic, consisting of 
microscopical shells. By mixing Canada balsam, by 
the assistance of heat, with the dry chalk, in a fine 
state of division, Ehrenberg found that the chalk 
contained an immense number of microscopical ani- 
malculz hitherto unknown, varying in size from 
to st; of aline. A cubic inch possessed upwards of a 
million of them; consequently, a pound weight 
of chalk contains above 10,000,000 of these animal- 
cule. In the white or yellow chalk of the north of 
Europe the mineral particles equal or exceed in 
quantity the organic matter. But in that of the south 
of Europe the nautilites greatly predominate, and 
the chalk appears to be almost exclusively composed 
of them. Besides the calcareous nautilites, siliceous 
infusoria have been found in the chalk of Gravesend. 
The microscopical nautilites have also been observed 
by Ehrenberg in the polishing slate of Oran (a ter- 
tiary marl formation according to M. Rozet,) and in 
the polishing slate of Zante. Siliceous infusoria, in 
a state of good preservation have been found in the 
chalk marls of Sicily, mixed with the nautilites. 
These marls belong to the chalk formation, and 
form ranges of hills. Ehrenberg has recognized 
the same characteristic animalcule of the chalk in 
the limestone containing nummulites of Cairo, and 
of the pyramids of Gizeh. He has observed, alto- 
gether, 71 species of microscopical animals supplied 
with calcareous or siliceous shells in the chalk, and, 
independently of these, several larger shells (4; of a 
line), and many conferve, sponges, and fuci. The 
genera Textularia and Rotalia are most predominant. 
He has found 7 genera and 22 species of microsco- 
pical nautilites, nummulites, shells of the genus 
Cypris, &c. He has hitherto determined 40 species 
belonging to 14 genera of siliceous infusoria, includ- 
ing the 8 already described, which were contained in 
the flint. He has found 5 species of plants contain- 
ing silica. He has also obtained peculiar nautilites 
from the flint of the Jura limestone of Cracow, with 
remains of sponges ; and lastly, the shells of the chalk 
in the siliceous kidney-shaped masses found in the 
strata under the chalk at Cambridge. It results from 
the researches of Ehrenberg—Ist. That in all pro- 
bability, all the strata of chalk in Europe are the 
product of microscopical animalcules, most of them 
invisible to the naked eye. 2nd. That the microsco- 
pical nautilites appear to be the characteristic consti- 
tuents of the chalk formation, principally the Textu- 
laria globulosa, aciculata, aspera, brevis,and the Rotalia 
globulosa, 3rd. That the chalk districts on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, which are generally considered 
as belonging to the tertiary formations, ag well as the 
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nummulitic limestone of Egypt, belong, in reality, 
to the chalk, that is, to the secondary formation, as 
is pointed out by the fossils which they contain, 
4th. That the chalk of the south of Europe is dis- 
tinguished by a larger number of fossil animalcu] 
and by the superior preservation of the shells. 5th. 
That the chalky formations of the south of Europe 
contain few or no flints; those of the north of Eu- 
rope possess, on the contrary, many horizontal regu- 
lar beds, which are separated from each other from 
one to six feet. This is a well-known fact; but 
what is new and remarkable, is the complete absence 
in the northern chalk of siliceous infusoria, which 
are so abundant in the chalk of Sicily and Oran. 
The relation of the infusoria to the flints is immedi- 
ately apparent. It is possible that the flints have 
been produced by the gradual conversion of the beds 
of siliceous infusoria. This change produced in the 
north, in connexion with the greater number of mi- 
neral particles, resulting from the decomposition of 
the nautilites, would appear to assign to a more 
ancient epoch the production of the northern chalk. 

Origin of the Mineral Dysodil.__In 1808 Sordier 
classed this mineral among bituminous substances, 
It is well known in Sicily, where it is employed as a 
combustible substance. Ehrenberg, in a paper pub- 
lished last year, demonstrates that this substance, 
which resembles yellow wax, is formed of the siliceous 
debris of navicule, cemented together by a kind of 
resin. He shows also that it exists in the collection 
of Krantz of Berlin, in a lignite of Westerwalde, the 
colour of which is black, and in which all the micro- 
scopic characters of the yellow dysodil of Sicily may 
be recognized, but with some difficulty, because it is 
mixed with a considerable quantity of the pollen of 
pines and other vegetable remnants. Ehrenberg has 
since found it also in the bituminous foliated coal of 
Geistinger Busch, near Rott and Siegburg, and also 
in the foliated lignite of Vogelsberge. He concludes 
that Dysodil is produced by the agglomeration of 
infusoria, and is obviously a polishing slate, acciden- 
tally infiltrated with mineral tar; whilst at Bilin, 
near Cassel, it is found existing without any mixture 
of bitumen. Its colour may be yellow or brown or 
black : it occurs generally in extensive beds, and in 
sufficient quantity to be used for economical pur- 


poses. 

Pelosin.—This substance has lately been extracted 
by Wiggers from the root of the Cissampelos Pareira 
(Pareira brava), a drug which has lately been intro- 
duced into the English pharmacopeia. The root is 
to be cut into small portions and boiled with water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, three or four times 
successively ; the decoction is then to be precipitated 
with carbonate of soda ; the brownish grey precipi- 
tate is to be washed, dried, and boiled again with 
acidulated water; the solution treated with animal 
charcoal, filtered and precipitated with carbonate of 
soda ; the yellow resulting precipitate is to be washed, 
dried, and treated with ether. This affords pure 
Pelosin. It is colourless; when water is added to the 
solution in ether, a yellow translucid substance is 
precipitated, which is Pelosin, free from water. It 
is uncrystallizable, without smell, sweetish bitter. It 
is a powerful base, forming salts with sulphuric, 
muriatic, nitric, acetic, oxalic and tartaric acids, but 
none of the products crystallize. 

Fossil Fishes and Scales—M. Atmuss has dis- 
covered an extensive deposit of fossil fishes and 
scales in Livonia, hitherto undescribed. The form 
and dimensions of many of them are very extraor- 
dinary. The Academy of St. Petersburgh have 
resolved to be at the expense of publishing a descrip- 
tion of them. 

The Apollo Belvedere.—* A letter from Florence, 
July 27, in the Quotidienne,” says the Morning Chro- 
nicle, “ mentions an unfortunate accident which oc- 
curred in the National Gallery there. A portrait of 
Charles the 5th on Horseback, fell from the wall, 
struck down the celebrated statue of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, and fractured the two arms, the left leg, and 
right foot. A committee has been appointed to take 
the best means of repairing these injuries.” The 


Belvedere Apollo is at Rome; but an Apollo—the 
Apollino, as it is called—an admirable work, stood in 
the Tribune at Florence, where, among miracles of 
art, was also a portrait of Charles the 5th by Van- 
dyck, and this Apollino is, no doubt, the work so 
unfortunately mutilated, 
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HE Subscribers to the Plain Copies of 
SOWERBY’S MINERAL CONCHOLOGY are respectfully 
informed, that they can now complete their Copies at No. 50, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, where alone the uncoloured 
Copies are to be _ _ 1, price ls. 3d.; Nos. 2 to 104, at 2s. 6d, 
each; and No, 105, a 
Parts 175 and. 176, Conchological Illustrations, are 
now out. 
_N-B. A COLLECTION of MINERALS, consisting of 1000 














PAUL PERIWINKLE; OR, THE PRESS GANG, 
On Saturday, Ist of August, was published, embellished with Two 
fine — ADVEN oT Puiz, price ls., the New Number of 
as TURES of PAUL PERI. 
eee. 2 aoe PRESS-GANG. This popular work 
bay KL regularly’ published every month, until fully completed 
in Twen rs. 
eoieas on punted for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and sold 
by all Booksellers ; aa lent to read at all Circula: ating Libraries 
in Town and Country 
D’ISRAELI ILLUSTRATED. 
URIOSITIES of LITERATURE. By I. 
D'ISRAELI, ies, Illustrated by Bolton Corney, Esq. 
2nd edit. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
** A publication little known, we suspect, » thane forming one 
of the most learned and acute contributions to literary history 
that has appeared in our day.”"—Edinburgh Review, April 1840. 
Richard entley. New Burlington-Street, Publisher in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, in 3 _ post 8vo. 
H £E P E; a Novel. 
BY AN OLD alee IN A NEW WALK. 
“IT speak not of men’s creeds, they rest between man and his 
Maker.”’— Byron. 
—_<o- & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
)f whom may be had, just published, 
Social Life | in Germany. By Mrs. Jameson. 


DR. DAVID D. DAVIS ON HYDROCEPHALUS, 
This day is PpROG in 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
CUTE HYDROCEPHALUS or WATER 
IN THE Laity = INFLAMMATORY DISEASE; aid 
CURABLE EQUALLY and by pe SAME MEANS with other 
DISEASES of INF LAM ATIO 
By DAVID D. DAVIS, M.D 
Pocteeser of Cnstetete Medicine { in University College, and one 
ay a to University College Hos 
Printed for’ Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and iblishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 
Just ENEALC new edition, price 10s. 6d., or fine paper, a. 
NEALOGIA ANTIQUA; or, », Mythological 
Poa Classical Tables ; comalieg from the best Authors 
on Fabulous and Ancient History. WILLIAM BERRY 
late, and for fifteen_ years, Hegistering lerk in the College of 
Arms, London, Author of the Encyclopedia Heraldica, County 
Genealogies, &e. 
his work has already obtained the patronage of the Chan- 
cellors of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, &c. &c. 
the Heads of Colleges, svedsnsees, and gy as well as the 
Masters of the aw 0 Sch 
he same Aut 


1. ENCYCLOPEDIA HERALDICA ; or, 


Complete Dictionary of Heraldry ; being a Collection of 100,000 
Coats of Arms, Ancient and Modern. New edition, in Monthly 


Parts, price 3s. 6d., being half the or ON 
GE OYAL FAMILY, 














NEALOGY of the R 
showin the Descent of the Crown from Egbert to Queen Vic~ 
toria. Price 12s. 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


_. — S HISTORY OF THE DEVIL. 
1. duodecimo, price 5s. bound in cloth, 
HE. POLITICAL HISTORY of the DEVIL, 
as well Ancient as Modern, in Two Parts. 
rt I.—Containing a State of the Devil's C ircumstances, and 
the various Turns of his Affairs, from his Expulsion out of Heaven, 
to the Creation of Man; with Remarks on the several Mistakes 
concerning the anner of his Fall. Also his Pro- 
ceedings with Mankind ever since Adam, to the first planting of 
the Christian Religion i in the world. 
t Il, —Containing his more private Conduct, down to the 
resent times: His Government, his Appearances, his Manner of 
orking, and by ‘Tools he works with. 
3 s, the, pevil may be abus’d, 
Be falsely ‘cba d, and causeless! aeons "d, 
hen Men unwilling to be blam’d alon 
Shift off those Crimes on Him which 4 their Own. 
Forming Vol. 10 of the Works of Daniel De Foe. 
monthly, until the whole is completed in 18 volumes, 
; printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, 








y fanned for twenty-five guinea: 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 


‘WAREHOUSE, 293, 293, 2%, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete ¥ ase el T goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low p: »llowing are especially de- 
serving notice :— RUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new pate rns a ee gg is, combining 

— oper, A of Ae and n nk, B economy in 
NET FURNI TUR BRIT TiSti ‘at a PARISIAN, 
This depar en from its extensive stock and superior ——— - 
3" affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled 
any house in town.—BED! . Particular care is given 4 
ensure id article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLST The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exccotinny large and well assorted, great atten- 
— havin, paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
uisite design 
YON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


BARSt and SON, for the accommodation 

of their customers and the public, offer the POST 

OFF ICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any quantity at is. per dozen, 

or a sheet, containing 240, at 1/. Their miscellaneous Spmrony 
of ey description consisting of writing papers, envelopes %¢ 

Bir dred, letter ‘balances ‘envelope cases 5s. and upwards, 

bles, "ieeanptneabe 2s. and upwards 
account-books, &c., 





blotting-books, globes, 
ether with a well-selected assortment of 
inkstands, will be found on inspection to be not ouly oxtremety 
reasonable, ut of a very ey quality ame-plate 
engraved in the best stele 2 2s. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d,— 
122, Bishopsgate-street 





Just published, 

CATALOGUE of the EXTENSIVE and vaLu- 
aB_e LIBRARY of the late THOMAS RENNELL, D.D. 
Dean of Winchester, and formerly Master of the Temple ; com- 
prising the Works of all the most importa ters in English 
and Foreign Theology, the Fathers of the Church, Ecclesiastical 
Historians, Councils, &c., and a highly-interesting collection 
relative to the Lg and Discipline of the Romish Church 
and of the Jesuits; together with a valuable assemblage of 
Classics, and eens 5 it hn gt ws e whole in fine 
condition, and w fs by J. LESLIE, 
THEOLOGIC. AL. BOOKSE LER. 52, Great Guesn-ctrect, Lin- 

coln's Inn-fields, 

N.B. Gentlemen Servos of receiving this Catalogue, are re- 
spectfully requested to forward their Names to the Publisher 
pirect.—Libraries of any extent purchased, or exchanged, 
upon the most liberal principles. 


LECTRO- ACRE TIC MACHINES, 
ANOMETERS, &c. 
J. BLOOMFIELD. tone ~f informs his friends and 


be blic in several. t ted a M wisi) for cover- 
SOPPER WIRE FOR CAL AS Ic AND O 
HICH HE IS 


s 
i 








PRIN rice BY W 
PRODUCE AN rit TICLE ACCUR ATELY 
COVERED, OF ANY LENGTH OR SIZE, at a lower price than 
is usually | charged by the trade. This Machine is = 1 Pg 
for covering very small wire for Galvanometer and 
Magnetic aching’. —J, BL LOOMFIELD, 6, et. faa 


Ty-ro: 
’ Orders per at attended to. 


OTTS’ PICTURE RAIL MOULDING and 
APPARATUS for SUPPORTING PICTURES. — Speci- 

mens of the above Articles are now yr The advantages 

il are, it supplies the place of gilt moulding, is of 

strength sufficient to carry the largest slotenee without bend- 

no fixing is seen; is architectural in effect ; and if it be 

wii ted as the lower member of cornices, can be used, when 

required, for vigured. pictures, thereby preserving the walls 

from being dis t can be made in any style, plain or 
enriched, of gold colour, or in iron for painting, = is iS 

an the common tube. e Patentee has been e 

unqualified approval of all the a nyt Oy antists —_ ave 
yet seen the plan, and several Members of the Royal Academy. 

he Trade sw jet lo 
17, King William-street, West Stran 


] RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas CrEsWICKk, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4 
handos-street, West Strand, London, having now compisied 
s new Paper ls, offers to the Public his Smooth-ro 
Drawing Paper presenting the same good pies wre ‘a 
Rough and alf- ough Paper has been so well known to possess 
for thirty years past, and which has been favoured during the 
whole of that period with the most marked qe, getwith, 
standing the attempts of his opponents to disparag 
ualities, and substitute other spurious papers "tor. it. The 
$mooth-rolled ona Tes Paper, as well as the Ro: ugh is om d 
on each shee! '$ name on the side it should be wor 
upon. ap his name is in the Water-Mark. These precautions 
noticed, to prevent impossion. London Drawing Boards, 
White and Tinted, made from his own improved Pa aper—Crayon 
ards—Second Drawing Papers, “} Students, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
French—Tissue Lg! or Plans, made to any size, > larger than 
have ever yet uble Su g Paper, 
Rough on one Side rand Smooth on the Reverse. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTS ShUeE, made on the most 
scientific principle, and ized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. his celebrate: Brosh will search thoroughly into the 
pene of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-brushes are famous 
for be bein e on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and = ble of injuring the finest pap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning iy vet i quick and satis- 
factory ofect, much approved Flesh- 
m y the Faculty, and _ air 
oie Hair-brushes, with the durable oan Russian 
bristles, which do not soften in washing or use like commen hair. 
Apap pnt poet large importation of fine Turkey Ronee: ; Combs 
of all desc’ ns.—At Metcalfe’s only Establishment, ‘No. 19D, 
Oxford-atrest, nearly opposite Hanover. 
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OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
ENTE tLis. weit for 1s. td., at STOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant. 

of the Government shape, all corners secu 

we wafer or small seal, olght dozen for . 

office writin papers :—Superfi +4 Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. 
per ream; Note ‘aper, 2he 6d. per ream ; the largest and 
most el ant assortment o at LF sylilled ppomolete, from 
5s.6d. ; Blotting Books, poms Scrap I ‘Books, bles, and Prayer 
Books. und in velvet, ame-plate ———- y engraved, 
and 100 su perfine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath's Graphic Aid, 3s. 

and 5s.—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


TOCK EN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in wy Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted’ with two razors, button hook, tweezers 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair Seashen, comb, round 
shaving soa . strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. rush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitte One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for l0s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
with lock and key. spatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling Writing Cas ases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s revolving jakstands. G. Riddle’s universal Penbolders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold b: STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
facturer,53, Quadrant, ad st., next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


OST IMPORTANT DISCOVERY, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

G. MINTER begs to ain the Nobility, Gentry, &c. that he 
has invented an EASY CHAIR that will recline and elevate, of 
itself. into an innumerable variety of positions, without the least 
trouble or difficulty to the occupier ; and there being no machi- 
nery, rack, catch, or t spring, it is only fora person silting in the 

chair merely to wish to recline or elevate themselves, and the 
seat and back take any desired inclination, without requiring 
the least assistance whatever, owing to the weight on the seat 
acting as a counterbalance to the pressure against the back by 
the application of a pelf-edl usting leverage ; ang for which he 
has obtained her Majesty’ tters Patent. G. M. particularly 
recommends this invent be to invalids, or 4 those who ma 
pate lost the use of their hands or legs, as they are by it enable: 
vary their position without requiring the use of either to 
obtain that change of position, rom its endless variety, so neces- 
sary for the relief an comfort of the afilicted. 

The Chair is made by the Inventor only, at his Cabinet and 

Upholstery Manufactory, 33, Gerrard- street, Soho. G. M. 
an X., yis to be convinced of its 
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superiority over all oF 
peste. ath, Bri — and eve’ other description of Garden 
rs, mac improved by G. Minter, with his self-acting 
be A backs so as to enable an invalid to lie at full length, 
Spinal peanse ) Caprieee Chars, Water Beds, and 
every Bo or r the san rt of the lid. 
A_MO T IMPORTAN tT. NOTICE. 

G. Minter having Sica the validity of his Patent in the Court 
of Exchequer, be’ aetene Baron Alderson, and in the Court of King’s 
Bench, before Lord Denman, and Special Juries, he will now 
givea handsome reward ¢ to aay porse giving him information 
of any Chair, where the seat and back act as a counterbalance, 
being sold, made, or even in use, that hi as not the eee stamp on 
the top of the Te " and the words, “ Patent, G. Minter, 33, 
Gerrard-street, Soho,”’ &c. 


ENTAL or NERVOUS AFFLICTION. 
Medical science has been long chonged with impotence 
in two or three of the greatest afflictions of the human race; of 
these the greatest are nervous or mental disease and insanity 
to remove zach professional men of all countries have directed 
a large portion of their time, but their efforts have been abortive. 
Sensible of the doubt, therefore, that exists as to the ossibility 
of curing insanity or nervous complaints, Dr. WILL Lis MOSE- 
L has not aghated the public mind by details, as he might 
have done, of 5,000 cures in five years, but has invited private 
inquiry : and such has been the confidence created, that three 
hysicians, fourteen surgeons, a London hospital professor, &e., 
og placed themselves, their brothers, sisters, or patients, under 
his treatment, and each have been cured. This being the first 
and only discovery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints 
and A AR the — 7! ought not to be denied its benefits. 
Apply, or address, post paid, to Dr, Willis Moseley,9, Charlotte- 
street, > from | to 3, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURE 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY; 


COMPRISING 
1. MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF REMARKABLE SPORTING CHARACTERS. 5. ACCOUNTS OF THE MOST APPROVED METHODS OF BREEDING, TRAINING, 
2, THE PERFORMANCES AND PEDIGREES OF CELEBRATED RACE HORSES. AND MANAGING RACE HORSES. 
3. DESCRIPTIONS OF THE RACE COURSES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 6. NOTICES, OF CELEBRATED JOCKIES. 
4. THE PLATES AND STAKES ANNUALLY RUN FOR OVER THEM. _7. DESCRIPTION OF THE PRINCIPAL RACES AND MATCHES. 


Also every particular, technical and otherwise, to which the Lover of Racing may desire to refer, either as a matter of business or amusement. 
By JAMES CHRISTIE WHYTE, Esq. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and other Embellishments, 28s. bound. 
Il. 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND COMIC MISCELLANIES OF THE LATE 
JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 


One of the Authors of ‘Rejected Addresses.’ 
EpDITED BY HIs BroruErR, HORACE SMITH, Esa. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 
Ill, 


THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK, 


From the Earliest Ages, with Notices of the Ancient Historical Tapestries. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty, the QUEEN -DOWAGER, 
And edited by the Right Hon. the COUNTESS of WILTON. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

The chief aim of this volume, is that of affording a comprehensive record of the most noticeable facts, and an entertaining and instructive gathering together of the most curious 
and pleasing associations, connected with ‘The Art of Needlework,’ from the earliest ages to the present day; avoiding entirely the dry technicalities of the art, yet furnishing an 
acceptable accessory to every work-table—a fitting tenant of every boudoir. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 


1. Early Needlework. r 9. Tapestry. 16. On Stitchery. 

2. Needlework of the Tabernacle. 10. Romances worked in Tapestry. 17. “‘Les Anciennes Tapisseries;” Tapistry of St. 
3. Needlework of the Egyptians. 11. Needlework in Costume. Mary Hall, Coventry; Tapestry of Hampton 
4. Needlework of the Greeks and Romans. 12. The Field of the Cloth of Gold. Court. 

5. The Dark Ages. ‘* Shee Schools.” 13. Tapestry from the Cartoons. 18. On Embroidery. 

6. Needlework of the Dark Ages. 14. The Days of good Queen Bess. 19. Needlework on Books. 

7. The Bayeux Tapestry. 15. The Tapestry of the Spanish Armada, better known 20. Needlework of Royal Ladies. 

8. Needlework of the Times of Romance and Chivalry. as the Tapestry of the House of Lords. 21. Modern Needlework. 


\ QUEEN VICTORIA FROM HER BIRTH TO HER BRIDAL. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, &c. 21s. bound. 
\ “These attractive volumes furnish not merely an adequate and authentic record of the pure and happy life of our young sovereign, but the only available one that has hitherto 
: been given to the world. ‘The charming letters of Miss Jane Porter, contained in the work, offer some of the most delightful reminiscences of the infancy and childhood of Queen 
Victoria that have ever been made public."—Naval and Military Gazette. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


By F. VON RAUMER, ° 
Author of ‘England in 1835,’ ‘Illustrations of History,’ &e. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 
“By far the mast entertaining book on Italy that has been published in our own day; and even more useful and efficient as a work of information than it is entertaining.” 


New Monthly. VI 
The THIRD VOLUME of AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
ry) 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
With Lilustrations, price 8s. 6d. bound, will be ready on Saturday next. 
VIL. VIIt. 
HE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S NEW NOVEL 
THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. * HALL 
os 
By the HON. MRS. NORTON. SANDRON 3 
1 vol. 8vo. with fine Portrait of the Author, after a drawing by E. LANDsEER, R.A. Or, The DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
' 12s. bound. 1x. 
** We find it difficult to overstate the deep interest we have taken in this volume, or the 9 ‘6 9 
mingled sentiments of admiration, sympathy, and respect, with which we offer to the writer TROLLOPE Ss SUMMER IN BRITTANY a 
our very sincere though very imperfect praise."—Examiner. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 








The AUGUST NUMBER of 


COLBURNS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


Contains, among a variety of other interesting articles, Papers by the MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY—THOMAS HOOD, Esq.—MRS. TROLLOPE—the HON. E. PHIPPS— 
. LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq.—DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq.—PETER PRIGGINS, &c. &c. 


‘*Come we now to the feature of the month. Thomas Iood,—yes, by’r lady,—‘ our loved, our honoured, much respected friend,’ makes his bow before us with his ‘ never-to-be- 
sufficiently-admired-and-not-in-a-hurry-to-be-surpassed’ (we quote the late Jemmy Smith) comicalities. We hail Thomas Hood as a great accession to Theodore Hook’s bodyguard of 
wits. His ‘Rhymes for the Times'—not the Thunderer, gentle reader—are fresh running from the old vein, which we hope will long continue inexhaustible.”—Argus. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








|. Wellington -street North, Strand, by Jonny Francis; andsoldby all 
bell, Glasgow ;—for Insuanp,J « Cumming, Dublin. 


London: Jamgs Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, ai the ATHE ZUM OFFICE, 14, 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Camp’ 
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